The  device 

HOW  MEDICAL  RESEARCHER 
KEVIN  TRACEY  '79  HAS  OPENED 
A NEW  FRONT  IN  THE  OLD  WAR 
AGAINST  CHRONIC  DISEASE 


By  Emily  Anthes 


PROLOGUE 


BREAKTHROUGH 


Tuberculosis  has  had  one  of  the  more  remarkable 
careers  of  any  disease  that  preys  on  humans.  Once 
called  phthisis — derived  from  a Greek  word  for 
wasting  away — it  was  later  designated  “the  King’s  evil,” 
“white  plague,”  “white  death,”  “captain  of  death”  and  “con- 
sumption,” as  in  a British  medical  text  of  the  16th  century 
that  noted,  with  the  lack  of  comprehension  that  attended  the 
disease  until  deep  into  the  19th  century,  “Swete  wynes  be 
good  for  them  the  whiche  be  in  consumption. ” 

How  long  the  disease  has  been  around  is  a matter  of  con- 
tention, with  claims  ranging  from  20,000  to  70,000  years. 
What  is  not  in  doubt  is  that  evidence  of  tuberculosis  has  been 
found  in  two  sets  of  9,000-year-old  human  bones  buried 
together  on  the  site  of  a now  submerged  village  off  the  coast 
of  Israel.  Poignantly  and  tellingly,  the  bones  are  those  of  a 
woman  and  an  infant,  a reminder  that  tuberculosis  has  done 
so  well  for  so  long  because  it  doesn’t  rely  on  mosquitoes,  rats, 
sexual  congress,  or  fouled  water  as  transmission  vectors,  but 
on  the  dependable  human  habits  of  community  and  intimacy, 
and  that  is  why  the  infection  was  once  near  universal  and  why 
two  billion  people — one  third  of  the  world’s  population — 
carry  the  disease  today. 

While  it’s  impossible  to  know  how  many  have  succumbed 
to  TB  through  the  ages,  it’s  believed  that  a billion  or  so  suf- 
ferers have  died  over  the  past  two  centuries  alone  (including 
1.5  million  in  2014,  mostly  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  wherever 
AIDS  continues  to  thrive).  Among  its  more  notable  victims 
were  Tutankhamun  and  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Cardinal  Richelieu 
and  Therese  of  Lisieux,  Chopin  as  well  as  Tom  Fogerty 
of  Creedence  Clearwater  Revival,  Jane  Austen  and  Kahlil 
Gibran,  Louis  XIII  and  XVII  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Baruch 
Spinoza  and  Henry  David  Thoreau,  and  Dred  Scott  along 
with  that  singularly  ardent  cheerleader  for  the  “positive 
good”  of  slavery,  John  C.  Calhoun. 

In  the  United  States  during  the  19th  century — the  last 
in  which  tuberculosis  was  the  nation’s  leading  killer — the 
disease  is  estimated  to  have  been  responsible  for  one  in  five 
deaths,  a contention  borne  out  by  an  1811  census  in  Boston, 
which  found  that  of  942  registered  decedents,  221  were 
taken  down  by  consumption.  “Flux  infantile”  was  the  next 
most  significant  cause,  linked  to  57  deaths.  Cancer,  by  con- 
trast, caused  a mere  five  deaths,  not  a great  many  more  than 
the  two  ascribed  that  year  to  “Drinking  cold  water.” 

And  as  terrifying  as  TB’s  prevalence  were  the  conditions  it 
imposed  on  sufferers:  which  included  a phlegmy  cough  that 
over  time  became  a “graveyard  rattle”;  an  unnaturally  ruddy 


complexion  that  alternated  with  ethereal  paleness;  “hectic 
fevers”  and  glittering  eyes;  exhaustion;  dramatic  weight  loss; 
and  emissions  of  bloody  sputum  that  spotted  handkerchiefs 
and  shirtfronts  and  bed  sheets  to  begin  with  and,  once  the  dis- 
ease was  well  set,  emerged  as  eruptions  of  frank  blood  some- 
times sufficient  to  fill  a teacup  over  the  course  of  an  attack. 

How  it  spread  was  not  known  of  course,  though  observers 
over  centuries  had  for  obvious  reasons  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  disease  was  inherent  in  families.  As  to  treatment, 
there  was  none  that  could  be  counted  on,  though  hundreds 
were  proffered  both  by  medical  professionals  and  by  what 
George  Bernard  Shaw  declared  “a  huge  commercial  system 
of  quackery  and  poison.”  Donkey’s  milk  was  once  said  to 
offer  advantages,  as  was  bed  rest,  chair  rest,  vigorous  exercise, 
moderate  exercise,  naps,  peas,  animal  blood,  insect  blood, 
honey,  breast  milk,  cold  climates,  warm  climates,  mountain 
climates,  seaside  climates,  any  place  where  coal  isn’t  burned, 
pregnancy  for  women  and  sexual  restraint  for  men,  teetotal- 
ism,  “grit  and  a good  stiff  backbone,”  and  surgeries  that  don’t 
bear  description.  And  of  course  “swete  wynes.” 

SERENDIPITY  HAS  PLAYED  A REMARKABLE  ROLE  IN 
medical  breakthroughs.  Edward  Jenner’s  smallpox  vaccine 
was  engendered  by  a milkmaid  who  told  him  that  those  who 
contracted  the  harmless  (to  humans)  cowpox  never  contract- 
ed smallpox.  The  role  of  the  pancreas  in  diabetes  was  discov- 
ered by  two  researchers  who  had  surgically  removed  a dog’s 
pancreas  for  study  and  later  noted  that  flies  were  swarming  in 
the  dog’s  (sugar-laden)  urine.  And  penicillin,  most  famously, 
came  to  light  when  Alexander  Fleming  examined  a petri  dish 
of  Staphylococcus  and  observed  that  the  bacteria  prospered 
everywhere  but  alongside  a mold  contaminant,  Penicillium 
notatum,  thought  to  have  wandered  in  from  an  adjoining  lab. 

So  too  with  tuberculosis — albeit  61  years  after  Robert 
Koch  identified  the  mycobacterium  that  caused  it.  In  1943, 
soil  expert  Selman  Waksman  was  a Rutgers  professor  work- 
ing with  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  As 
he  recalled,  he  received  a visit  from  a farmer  with  a chicken 
that  was  having  breathing  problems.  A swab  of  the  chicken’s 
throat  delivered,  among  other  things,  a previously  undis- 
covered microorganism — which  the  bird  likely  picked  up 
pecking  the  ground — that  turned  out  to  produce  a ferocious 
bacteria  slayer  later  dubbed  streptomycin. 

Our  story  on  the  interplay  of  preparedness,  serendipity, 
and  passion  in  the  life  of  medical  researcher  Kevin  Tracey  ’79 
begins  on  page  26.  — ben  birnbaum 
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A MEASURED  LIFE 

Dave  Denison’s  article  about  the  long 
poetic  career  of  Brendan  Galvin  ’60 
(‘“Getting  the  Word  Right’,”  Fall  2015) 
does  a wonderful  job  of  describing  both 
the  man  and  his  work:  . . You  know 
from  his  poetry,  and  upon  stepping  into 
his  house,  that  the  center  of  his  being  is  in 
paying  close  daily  attention  to  live  crea- 
tures.” Having  known  Galvin  for  years  and 
reviewed  some  of  his  books,  I can  attest  to 
the  accuracy  of  Denison’s  observations. 
Galvin’s  poetry  reminds  us  always  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  intriguing  occurrences 
and  objects  that  too  often  fall  beneath  our 
attention.  There  is  a quiet  sense  of  awe 
at  the  heart  of  his  poems,  a world  replete 
with  epiphanies  of  the  commonplace  and 
the  promise  of  renewal,  various  kinds  of 
gifts.  Denison  rightly  observes  that  clar- 
ity, accessibility  (not  simplicity),  narra- 
tive, rich  vocabulary,  and  sharp  imagery 
account  for  the  appeal  of  Galvin’s  poetry. 

Peter  Makuck 

Pine  Knoll  Shores,  North  Carolina 

The  author  is  Distinguished  Professor 
Emeritus  at  East  Carolina  University. 

Dave  Denison’s  profile  was  a delightful 
introduction  to  a writer  I had  somehow 
missed  and  would  like  to  know  better. 

And  kudos,  too,  for  the  tasty  and  scholarly 
Prologue  on  the  importance  of  poetry.  I 
always  look  forward  to  the  inside  cover. 

Terry  Lukas,  JD’83 

Denver,  Colorado 

RACE  MATTERS 

The  Fall  2015  issue  had  many  wonder- 
ful articles  and  was  particularly  strong 
in  its  treatment  of  white  men.  I really 
resonated  with  New  York  Times  columnist 
David  Brooks’s  urging,  in  his  First  Year 
Academic  Convocation  address,  for  the 
development  of  both  “resume  virtues, 
which  get  you  a job”  and  “the  much  deeper 
eulogy  virtues,  the  things  they  say  about 
you  long  after  you’re  dead”  (“On  Virtue”). 
How  fitting,  then,  that  the  teaching  style  of 


John  L.  Mahoney  ’50,  MA’52,  H’03  (cel- 
ebrated in  “Eminences”),  was  organized 
around  presence,  heart,  knowledge,  voice, 
and  withdrawal,  rather  than  the  typical 
resume  virtues,  and  that  poet  Brendan 
Galvin’s  writing  is  steeped  in  his  philoso- 
phy of  living  in  the  present. 

In  the  coverage  of  the  discussion  of 
race  in  America  with  Ta-Nehisi  Coates 
(“Standing  Room  Only”),  however,  the 
content  of  his  talk  was  notably  absent, 
and  the  brief  mention  of  Eradicate  Boston 
College  Racism's  call  to  action  was  also 
deficient.  How  ironic  that  recounting  “the 
University’s  inadequate  response  to  black 
student  concerns”  was  itself  inadequate. 
What  are  the  concerns?  What  action  has 
been  taken?  How  does  this  intersect  with 
activism  around  race  and  racism  on  other 
campuses? 

Riana  Good,  M.A.T.’08 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

I was  so  excited  to  read  that  Ta-Nehisi 
Coates  came  to  Boston  College.  His  book 
Between  the  World  and  Me  is  a beautifully 
crafted  and  yet  raw,  painful  account  of 
what  it  means  to  grow  up  as  a black  man 
in  this  country. 

As  a white  woman,  I can  never  under- 
stand the  experiences  he  describes.  But 
that  doesn’t  mean  I can’t  learn  from  them. 
During  my  tenure  as  a public  school 
teacher  in  the  Bronx,  my  male  students 
were  often  the  targets  of  New  York  City’s 
controversial  “stop  and  frisk”  policy.  After 
listening  to  their  frustrations,  I offered 
what  I’m  sure  was  predictable  advice: 
Cooperate  with  the  police,  avoid  any 
trouble.  Reading  Coates’s  book  gave  me 
a deeper  understanding  of  the  true  viola- 
tion of  such  procedures,  and  the  invasion 
of  privacy  and,  as  Coates  says,  the  body 
that  they  represent.  I wish  I could  go  back 
in  time  and  invite  further  discourse  about 
those  encounters. 

Only  by  initiating  tough  conversations 
about  the  prejudice  and  racial  inequality 
that  still  exists  in  America  can  we  hope 
to  make  meaningful  change.  Coates’s 
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work  should  be  required  reading  for  the 
entire  Boston  College  community,  so  that 
we  may  increase  our  understanding  and 
empathy  for  one  another,  regardless  of  the 
color  of  one’s  skin. 

Caitlin  Leutwiler  Meenan  ’08 

Chicago,  Illinois 

EXEMPLARS 

Re  “Eminences,”  by  Ben  Birnbaum  (Fall 
2015):  Pace  T.S.  Eliot,  but,  on  recent  evi- 
dence, September,  which  began  with  the 
deaths  of  John  Mahoney  and  Jim  McIntyre 
’57,  M.Ed.’61,  D.Ed.’67,  H’ll,  within 
days  of  each  other,  may  now  qualify  as  the 
cruelest  month.  And  yet,  the  occasion  for 
solemn  remembrance  is  also  an  occasion 
for  joyful  remembrance. 

I first  interacted  with  Jim  McIntyre 
in  my  sophomore  year,  1966-67,  and  it 
is  very  possible  that  I was  one  of  those 
“restive  students”  he  was  spied  convers- 
ing with.  Birnbaum  is  dead  right  when  he 
observes  that  “his  courtesy  to  students 
was  repaid  by  trust.”  I have  no  doubt 
things  could  have  been  a good  deal  worse 
in  those  days  had  it  not  been  for  Jim 
McIntyre’s  hard  work,  good  judgment, 
and,  yes,  courage. 

Jim  loved  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  often  at  the 
end  of  a long  day  he  would  settle  into  a 
comfortable  chair  and  quote  from  “The 
Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock,”  mimick- 
ing the  poet’s  distinctive  nasal  intonation: 
"I  grow  old  ...  I grow  old  ...  I shall  wear 
the  bottoms  of  my  trousers  rolled.”  Jim 
was  only  in  his  thirties  then,  and  he  was 
being  wry.  Eventually,  of  course,  he  did 
grow  old,  but  his  love  for  alma  mater 
never  did.  He  continued  working  for  her 
success  until  literally  his  dying  day. 

George  A.  O’Toole  Jr.  ’69,  P’09,  T 1 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

“Eminence”  is  indeed  the  word  for  my  col- 
league John  Mahoney,  and  it  is  one  reason 
why  I won’t  take  his  name  off  the  door 
of  the  office  we  shared  as  faculty  emeriti 
(English).  John  was  pleased  with  his  long 
publications  record  and  with  his  decades 
of  important  service  to  the  department 
and  the  University,  but  he  was  proudest 
of  his  impact  on  students.  He  would  often 
read  me  portions  of  letters  students  wrote 
him,  years  after  they  took  his  class. 

A month  after  his  death,  a former  grad- 


uate student,  visiting  with  his  family,  came 
seeking  John  in  Stokes  Hall,  knocking  on 
the  door  that  bore  his  name,  and  mine.  He 
told  me  about  his  life — he  didn’t  find  a job 
in  teaching,  so  turned  to  his  second  love, 
the  environment,  and  among  other  excit- 
ing things  worked  for  a time  in  the  dan- 
gerous cleanup  phase  at  Chernobyl.  But 
mostly  he  wanted  to  relive  the  memory  of 
John,  and  I was  grateful.  Those  conversa- 
tions are  the  other  reason  I won’t  take  his 
name  off  the  door. 

Judith  Wilt 

Boston  College 

The  way  John  Mahoney  taught,  with  seem- 
ingly contradictory  excitement  and  calm- 
ness, created  my  teaching  style.  I still  chan- 
nel his  energy  and  remember  his  complete 
focus.  When  I was  dean  at  Katharine  Gibbs 
School  in  Boston,  John  was  the  source  of 
our  best  English  teachers.  When  Gibbs 
became  degree-granting,  John  joined  the 
first  board  of  trustees  and  served  with 
distinction.  John  was  generous  with  his 
limited  time,  and  when  he  had  to  move  on 
he  signaled  the  end  of  a conversation  with 
style.  Everyone  knew  that  when  he  put  a 
hand  on  each  knee,  the  conversation  was 
over,  for  a while.  John,  the  conversation  is 
one-sided  now  but  not  over. 

Rose  Doherty,  MA’68 

Needham,  Massachusetts 

Professor  John  Mahoney  did  not  believe  in 
grade  inflation.  And  if  he  encouraged  open 
discussion  in  class,  he  could  also  go  for  the 
jugular  with  comments  on  papers.  In  the 
days  before  spell-check,  I remember  one 
essay  where  he  penned  four  words  before 
giving  me  an  “A(-).”  He  wrote  “excellent, 
except  for  s-p-e-l-l-i-n-g.” 

Jack  J.  Crowe,  MA’82,  P’04 

Oak  Park,  Illinois 

I arrived  at  Boston  College  in  1976  as  a 
junior  transfer  and  English  major,  with 
a particular  interest  in  all  things  British. 

I had  the  very  good  fortune  of  enrolling 
in  one  of  Professor  Mahoney’s  much- 
in-demand  courses  that  fall.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  experience  of 
sitting  in  his  classrooms  over  the  next  two 
years  was,  for  me,  life-changing. 

I corresponded  with  Professor 
Mahoney  on  and  off  after  my  graduation, 


and  I still  have  several  of  his  thoughtful 
letters,  always  bursting  with  ideas,  philoso- 
phies, updates  on  his  many  projects,  and 
encouragement — always  encouragement — 
for  whatever  I was  doing.  Somehow, 
he  was  even  able  to  elevate  my  summer 
waitressing  job  at  the  Howard  Johnson’s 
in  Provincetown  to  something  noble  and 
replete  with  opportunity  and  potential. 
Amy  Whorf  McGuiggan  ’78 
Hingham,  Massachusetts 

GAME-CHANGER 

Re  “Goal-1-1-1-1”  (Fall  2015):  Agreed  that 
shooting  first  gives  an  advantage.  But  I 
don’t  like  games  to  be  decided  on  penalties. 
My  solution  is  to  take  off  one  player  from 
each  team  for  the  first  overtime  and  play 
1 0 on  1 0;  if  the  game  remains  tied,  take  off 
another  player  and  play  nine  on  nine. 

Alex  Kapp  ’16 
Amawalk,  New  York 

The  writer  was  goalkeeper  for  the  men’s  soc- 
cer team,  which  advanced  to  the  Elite  Eight  of 
the  NCAA  tournament  this  past  season. 

Update:  At  the  first  stage  of  the  international 
Olympic  trials  in  January,  Erika  Reineke  ’16 
(“Glister,’’  Fall  2015)  placed  17th  out  of  81  in 
her  laser  radial  event.  U.S.  Olympic  contend- 
ers Annie  Haeger  ’12  and  Briana  Provancha 
T 1 (see  below,  on  the  cover  of  the  November  I 
December  2015  Sailing  World)  will  compete 
in  the  two-person  470  trials  in  late  February. 
Haeger  was  named  Rolex  Yachtswoman  of 
the  Year,  U.S.  sailing’s  highest  honor. 


BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity, 
and  must  be  signed  to  be  published.  Our 
fax  number  is  (617)  552-2441;  our  email 
address  is  bcm(|)bc.edu. 
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A new  center  promotes 
entrepreneurship 

8 This  immigrant  life 

English  professor  Elizabeth 
Graver's  students  set 
fiction  aside  and  pick  up 
the  microphone 

10  Get  me  Max 

Max  Prio  '16,  the  video 
mogul  of  Chestnut  Hill 

12  Well  read 

To  W.B.  Yeats  on  his  birthday 

13  Close-up 

Attack  plan 


K With  support  from  more  than  130,000 
[j  individuals,  the  University’s  Light  the 
q World  campaign  reached  its  goal  of  $ 1 . 5 
i />  billion  in  December.  The  campaign  will 
o.  continue  through  May.  Y An  8-0  Eagles 
win  over  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
L-*  on  Janaury  22  gave  Jerry  York,  already 
the  winningest  ice  hockey  coach  in  NCAA 
history,  his  1,000th  collegiate  victory. 

The  Office  of  International  Students 
and  Scholars  reported  a 2015-16  interna- 
tional enrollment  of  754  undergraduates 
and  736  graduate  students,  a seven  percent 
increase  over  last  year  and  double  the  num- 
bers of  a decade  ago.  The  number  of  for- 
eign research  scholars  (262)  also  doubled 
over  that  period.  Ninety-six  countries  are 
represented  in  the  University’s  student 
body.  )f(  SumZero,  an  online  site  for 
investment  professionals,  reported  that 
Boston  College  graduates  in  the  field  out- 
performed peers  from  the  Ivy  League  and 
other  top-ranking  schools  in  their  selec- 
tion of  U.S.  stocks  since  the  start  of  the 
Great  Recession.  Among  high-flying  picks 
by  alumni  were  Clearwater  Paper,  which 
rose  356  percent  between  2009  and  2013; 
Boston  Scientific  (a  104  percent  increase 
since  2010);  and  Graphic  Packaging 
Holding  (up  45  percent  since  2013). 

With  the  fall  issue,  Elements , the  under- 
graduate research  journal,  celebrated 
10  years  of  publishing  and  the  launch  of  an 
open  source  digital  platform.  Director 

of  public  safety  John  King  emailed  students 
during  winter  break  to  announce  that 


hoverboards  (self-propelled,  two-wheeled 
devices  that  do  not  in  fact  hover)  would  not 
be  allowed  on  campus,  due  to  their  pro- 
pensity for  spontaneous  combustion. 
Professor  of  law  Ray  Madoff  was  named 
"philanthropy  critic  of  the  year"  by  the 
website  Inside  Philanthropy  for  her  “inci- 
sive inquiry  into  some  key  problems  . . . 
starting  with  all  the  money  getting  locked 
away  in  donor-advised  funds  without  pay- 
out requirements."  In  October,  Madoff  and 
adjunct  professor  of  law  William  Bagley 
launched  the  Boston  College  Law  School 
Lorum  on  Philanthropy  and  the  Public 
Good.  Kiplinger’s  survey  of  the  best 
values  among  private  universities  ranked 
Boston  College  19th.  More  than  55 
undergraduates  signed  up  for  a five-course 
pop-up  dinner  put  on  by  Dining  Services. 
The  meal,  which  took  place  in  Hillside, 
commenced  with  charred  eggplant,  oys- 
ters, and  foie  gras  and  concluded  with 
dark  chocolate  pot  du  creme.  Y Thomas 
Chiles,  DeLuca  Chair  of  Biology  and  the 
University’s  vice  provost  for  research,  was 
named  to  the  Global  Commission  on 
Pollution,  Health,  and  Development, 
an  initiative  of  the  British  medical  journal 
Lancet,  the  Global  Alliance  on  Health 
and  Pollution,  and  the  Icahn  School  of 
Medicine.  The  commission  is  charged 
with  quantifying  the  economic  and  health 
costs  of  pollution.  The  Institute  for 

Advanced  Jesuit  Studies  announced  the 
start  of  Ever  to  Excel,  a five-day  summer 
program  that  will  introduce  high-school 
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class  photo  — One  hundred  eighty-eight  sophomores  in  the  Morrissey  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  returned  to  campus  on  the  evening  of  January  13 
cutting  short  their  winter  break  to  take  part  in  the  Career  Center's  first  Endeavor  program,  two  full  days  of  panels  and  coaching  sessions  developed  to 
help  students  narrow  their  career  choices.  Students  attended  staff-led  workshops  (e.g.,  "How  to  Work  a Room")  and  selected  three  career  "clusters" 
(from  options  including  law,  scientific  research,  the  media)  to  explore  in  sessions  with  57  alumni  volunteers.  On  Day  Two,  they  took  one  of  1 1 career 
treks— to  a local  hospital,  say,  or  bank  or  the  State  House— to  observe  the  work  environment.  Above:  students  and  alumni,  in  Gasson  100. 


students  to  Jesuit  educational  and  spiri- 
tual practices.  The  program  is  supported 
by  a grant  from  the  Lilly  Endowment. 

X Shakespeare,  Not  Stirred:  Cocktails 
for  Your  Everyday  Dramas,  by  associate 
professor  of  English  Caroline  Bicks  and 
Michelle  Ephraim,  an  associate  profes- 
sor at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
was  named  a best  book  of  2015  (in  the 
food  and  drink  category)  by  the  Australian 
newspaper.  Among  the  book’s  offerings: 
“Kate’s  Shrewdriver”  and  “Prince  Elal’s 
Tequila  Son-Rise”;  and  Publishers  Weekly 
selected  the  English  translation  done  by 
assistant  professor  of  German  studies 
Daniel  Bowles  of  Christian  Kracht’s  novel 
Imperium  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  2015. 
X John  D.  Burke  '84  was  appointed 
financial  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  University,  succeeding  Peter  McKenzie 


who  retired  in  December  after  25  years 
at  Boston  College.  Burke  was  previously 
associate  vice  president  of  finance.  X 
M.  Brinton  Lykes,  a professor  in  the 
Lynch  School  of  Education  and  associate 
director  of  the  Boston  College  Center 
for  Human  Rights  and  International 
Justice,  was  named  co-editor  of  the 
International  Journal  of  Transitional  Justice. 
The  journal,  which  is  published  by  Oxford 
University  Press,  will  be  based  at  Boston 
College.  X Hristina  Nikolova,  who 
teaches  in  the  marketing  department  at 
the  Carroll  School  of  Management,  was 
named  the  Diane  Harkins  Coughlin  and 
Christopher  J.  Coughlin  Sesquicentennial 
Assistant  Professor.  X An  outbreak  of 
the  highly  contagious  norovirus  (linked 
to  tainted  food  from  a Cleveland  Circle 
Chipotle)  sent  more  than  140  students, 


among  them  eight  members  of  the  men’s 
basketball  team,  to  University  Health 
Services,  garnering  press  coverage  from 
the  Boston  Globe,  Wall  Street  Journal,  USA 
Today,  CNBC,  and  Reuters.  The  restaurant 
reopened  after  more  than  two  weeks,  but 
Digest  has  yet  to  make  a visit.  X As  part 
of  the  centenary  commemoration  of  the 
1916  Easter  Rising,  Seelig  Professor  in 
Philosophy  Richard  Kearney  and  associ- 
ate professor  of  fine  arts  Sheila  Gallagher 
created  Twinsome  Minds:  Recovering  1916  in 
Images  and  Stories,  a multimedia  work  that 
combines  animation,  song,  storytelling, 
and  music.  It  opened  at  Dub  hit’s  Abbey 
Theatre  in  January  and  will  be  performed 
at  various  European  venues  before  coming 
to  Boston  in  April,  the  month  in  which  the 
ill-fated  rebellion  took  place. 

— Thomas  Cooper 


photograph:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 
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Kensinger  (left)  and  Beckman  in  the  Cognitive  and  Affective  Neuroscience  Laboratory. 


Grime  and  memory 

By  Jeri  Zeder 

A psychologist  and  a legal  scholar  teach  the 
imperfections  of  the  mind  and  the  justice  system 


In  early  September  2015,  students  in 
the  Law  School’s  “Wrongful  Con- 
victions” seminar  took  a one-day  tutorial 
with  Elizabeth  Kensinger,  a psychology 
professor  whose  courses  typically  include 
“Advanced  Affective  Neuroscience”  and 
“Memory  in  Everyday  Life.”  Kensinger 
spoke  to  the  20  or  so  2Ls  and  3Ls  at  the 
invitation  of  Sharon  Beckman,  the  asso- 
ciate clinical  professor  who  teaches  the 
seminar  and  directs  the  Boston  College 
Innocence  Program.  In  a course  that  mixes 
readings  and  case  studies  on  topics  such 
as  false  confession,  flawed  forensics,  and 
mistaken  identification,  Kensinger  was 
there  to  confront  the  students  with  the  fal- 
libility of  human  memory. 

She  began  by  reading  aloud  a list  of  22 
words,  including  table,  sit,  legs,  doze,  slum- 
ber, snore,  eat,  tooth,  pie.  Then  she  asked 
the  students  to  jot  down  the  words  they 
remembered.  Most  correctly  recalled  the 
first  and  last  words  she  read,  but  not  all 


the  words  in  the  middle.  Several  students 
insisted  that  she  had  read  other  words — 
chair,  sweet,  sleep — when  she  had  not. 

“This  list  is  designed  to  increase  the 
false  memory  rate,”  Kensinger  consoled 
the  class  afterward.  “But  it  demonstrates 
how  our  memories  actually  operate.”  We 
make  associations,  often  unconsciously, 
she  said. 

The  collaboration  between  Beckman 
and  Kensinger  began  in  2014,  abetted  by 
a 2014-1 5 University  Teaching,  Advising, 
and  Mentoring  Grant  that  Beckman 
received  to  enhance  the  Innocence 
Program  clinic  and  increase  hands-on 
opportunities  for  students  under  the  Law 
School’s  year-old  Center  for  Experiential 
Learning. 

“For  the  most  part,  criminal  law  has 
been  pretty  resistant  to  psychology,” 
Beckman  says.  “I  think  there  is  a reason 
for  it,  because  if  you  really  follow  the 
science  where  it  leads,  it  undermines  a 


lot”:  For  instance,  “skilled  interrogators 
persuade  vulnerable  people  to  confess  to 
crimes  they  did  not  commit,”  she  says. 
“Police  and  prosecutors  believe  they  have 
the  right  person  and  can  develop  ‘tunnel 
vision'  that  prevents  them  from  following 
up  on  leads.  Overconfidence  in  the  system 
makes  it  difficult  for  judges  to  recognize 
and  correct  errors  on  appeal.”  Kensinger, 
who  directs  the  University’s  Cognitive 
and  Affective  Neuroscience  Laboratory, 
also  recognizes  the  resistance:  “We  all 
have  an  intuition  that  our  memory  is  more 
like  a video  recorder,  and  most  of  the 
public  endorses  that.”  But  the  so-called 
innocence  movement,  which  arose  in  the 
early  1990s  in  response  to  the  new  science 
of  DNA  identification,  has  softened  the 
ground  for  the  contributions  of  other  sci- 
entific disciplines,  according  to  Beckman. 

The  Innocence  Project,  a national 
pro-bono  network  with  which  Boston 
College’s  Innocence  Program  collaborates, 
reports  that  eyewitness  testimony  con- 
tributed to  wrongful  conviction  in  nearly 
three-quarters  of  DNA  exonerations  in 
the  United  States.  In  those  exonerations 
where  the  sentence  was  for  rape,  93  per- 
cent of  the  convictions  had  involved  eye- 
witness testimony. 

On  the  day  of  Kensinger’s  visit, 
Beckman’s  students  were  considering  the 
case  of  Ronald  Cotton,  a North  Carolina 
man  who  served  10  years  in  prison  for 
rape  before  being  cleared  in  1995  on  the 
basis  of  DNA  evidence.  The  victim  had 
misidentified  Cotton  even  as  she  failed  to 
recognize  the  actual  rapist.  Students  asked 
Kensinger  how  the  woman  could  have 
been  so  certain,  and  yet  so  wrong. 

In  the  emotionally  fraught  circumstanc- 
es of  a crime,  it’s  possible  for  error  to  seep 
in  during  virtually  every  stage  of  memory 
making,  said  Kensinger:  “while  process- 
ing the  original  event,  during  rehearsal 
and  storage,  and  during  retrieval.”  The 
author  of  Emotional  Memory  across  the 
Adult  Lifespan  (2009),  Kensinger  employs 
behavioral  testing  and  brain-imaging 
technology  in  her  research  with  the  aim  of 
understanding  how  the  emotional  content 
of  information  affects  memory  retention. 

She  showed  the  students  a drawing 
of  three  men  walking  past  buildings  of 
varying  sizes.  The  individuals  appeared  to 
be  different  heights,  but  that  was  an  illu- 
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photographs:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert  (above);  Lee  Pellegrini  (opposite) 


sion — the  men  were  all  the  same  height. 
“Judging  someone’s  height  is  determined 
in  the  context  of  how  you  view  the  per- 
son,” Kensinger  said.  "Perhaps  on  how 
threatened  you  feel.” 

Color  is  especially  tricky,  she  went  on. 
She  demonstrated  this  with  an  illustration 
of  a gray  bar  set  in  a gray  background.  The 
bar  appears  to  get  darker  along  its  length, 
but  it  is  actually  the  background  that 
changes  while  the  bar  stays  the  same.  The 
message:  The  color  that  we  “see”  depends 
on  light  and  contrast.  Imagine  the  implica- 
tions when  a witness  describes  the  com- 
plexion of  an  attacker  to  a sketch  artist. 

The  perils  of  faulty  memory  extend 
beyond  eyewitness  accounts.  Ronald 
Cotton  told  police  in  great  detail  where 
he  was  and  what  he  was  doing  on  the  day 
of  the  rape  for  which  he  was  wrongly 
convicted.  But  he  misremembered  some 
details,  and  the  police  decided  he  was  lying. 


“double-blind”  lineup,  in  which  the 
administrator  of  the  lineup  is  kept  in  the 
dark  about  who,  of  the  individuals  behind 
glass,  is  the  suspect.  Research  remains 
to  be  done,  she  says,  on  the  form  that 
jury  instructions  from  the  judge  should 
take — regarding  eyewitness  identifica- 
tion and  also  more  generally.  How  long 
should  instructions  be?  When  should  they 
be  delivered?  “The  memory  load  jurors 
are  under  is  tremendous,”  Kensinger  says. 


By  Thomas  Cooper 
A new  center  promotes  entrepreneurship 


“The  effect  of  that  memory  demand  is  not 
really  something  that  tends  to  be  part  of 
the  discussions  of  legal  proceedings,  not 
to  mention  things  like  ‘Strike  it  from  the 
record’.” 

The  Beckman-Kensinger  collabora- 
tion didn’t  start  out  as  a research  project. 
However,  it  may  be  headed  in  that  direc- 
tion, they  say.  ■ 

Jeri  Zeder  is  a Boston-based  writer. 


Risk  rewards 


SEVENTY-FIVE  MASSACHUSETTS 
District  Court  judges  heard  Kensinger’s 
presentation  on  memory  at  their  annual 
training  conference  held  last  June  in  west- 
ern Massachusetts.  Beckman  sits  on  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court’s 
Standing  Committee  on  Eyewitness 
Identification,  and  she  had  been  invited  to 
join  a panel  on  the  subject.  In  turn,  she’d 
invited  Kensinger. 

In  a joint  presentation,  Beckman  and 
Kensinger  offered  some  of  the  same  basic 
demonstrations  Kensinger  gave  the  stu- 
dents, with  similar  results — including  dis- 
belief among  the  judges  that  their  memo- 
ries were  so  flawed.  Kensinger  tested  the 
judges  with  a visual  "lineup,”  a classic 
psychology  experiment  in  which  partici- 
pants must  choose  the  real  Lincoln  penny 
from  an  array  of  variously  doctored  coins 
(e.g.,  Lincoln  facing  the  wrong  direction; 
the  date  out  of  position).  The  judges  made 
their  choices,  but  in  fact  none  of  the  pen- 
nies were  correct.  “We  like  to  find  a match 
for  our  memory,”  Kensinger  said  later. 
The  same  can  happen  in  a police  lineup. 

“The  judges — including  those  with 
decades  of  experience — were  on  the 
edge  of  their  seats  wanting  to  know  how 
they  could  reduce  the  risk  of  error,”  said 
Beckman.  She  could  point  to  changes 
already  underway,  including  a trend 
among  police  departments  toward  the 


When  he  took  the  stage  in  Robsham 
Theater  on  November  5 to  deliv- 
er the  keynote  talk  marking  the  opening 
of  the  University’s  Edmund  H.  Shea  Jr. 
Center  for  Entrepreneurship,  Phil  Schiller 
’82,  senior  vice  president  of  worldwide 
marketing  for  Apple,  Inc.,  began  with  a 
housekeeping  announcement.  Referring 
to  a request  just  broadcast  over  the  PA 
system  to  turn  off  mobile  devices,  Schiller 


said  with  a smile  that  he  couldn’t  disagree 
more.  “Take  notes,  take  pictures,  tweet, 
vine,  periscope,  post  on  your  friend’s 
wall,"  he  said,  drawing  a laugh  from  the 
audience. 

Wearing  what  he  called  an  “entrepre- 
neurial look”  of  jeans  and  a sports  coat, 
Schiller  pointed  out  that  the  term  “entre- 
preneur” originated  in  the  1700s  (“we 
stole  it  from  the  French”),  when  this  coun- 


From  left,  Schiller,  Shah,  and  Sabet  discuss  the  “leap  of  faith"  business. 
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try  was  in  startup  mode.  Apple  has  created 
many  innovations,  Schiller  went  on,  citing 
the  iMac,  iTunes,  the  iPhone,  even  the 
company’s  retail  stores,  but  he  focused 
his  talk  on  the  story  of  a single  product  he 
said  has  changed  the  lives  of  more  than 
10  million  entrepreneurs:  the  App  Store. 
He  reminded  the  audience  that  before  the 
2008  advent  of  the  App  Store,  developers 
with  an  idea  for  a new  software  product 
had  to  write  the  code,  burn  it  on  CDs,  cre- 
ate an  installer  disc  to  transfer  the  product 
to  a computer,  come  up  with  packaging, 
and  vie  for  shelf  space  at  CompUSA  and 
other  outlets.  An  update  required  a repeat 
of  the  process,  along  with  returns  of 
unsold  products.  Only  the  “largest,  mul- 
tinational software  corporations”  could 
compete,  he  said. 

With  the  App  Store,  developers — any 
developer — can  put  a product  on  the 
site  and  "let  the  world  decide  if  they  have 
a brilliant  new  idea.”  The  result,  said 
Schiller,  is  there  are  1.5  million  apps 
available  in  150  countries;  850  apps  are 
selected  every  second,  with  more  than  1 00 
billion  downloaded  so  far.  The  store  has 
resulted  in  roughly  620,000  new  jobs  in 
the  United  States  and  has  paid  developers 
more  than  $33  billion. 

AFTER  HIS  OPENING  REMARKS, 

Schiller  was  joined  onstage  by  Jere  Doyle 
’87,  the  Shea  Center’s  inaugural  execu- 
tive director,  and  two  local  entrepreneurs: 
Bijan  Sabet  ’91,  general  partner  at  Spark 
Capital,  a venture  firm  with  early  invest- 
ments in  Twitter,  Tumblr,  and  Foursquare; 
and  Niraj  Shah,  CEO  and  cofounder  of 
Wayfair,  an  online  home  furnishings 
company  with  2014  revenues  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion. For  more  than  an  hour  the  panelists 
shared  war  stories  and  wisdom  from  the 
world  of  innovation. 

Doyle,  who  has  been  both  a found- 
er— he  started  the  service  companies 
Prospectiv  and  Global  Marketing — and 
a funder  (with  Sigma  Prime  Investors), 
began  by  asking  about  the  role  of  a uni- 
versity in  entrepreneurship.  Shah  replied 
that  college  is  a great  setting  in  which  to 
acquire  the  skills  to  launch  and  operate 
a business,  and  Sabet  praised  the  chance 
to  “collaborate  with  others,  meet  your 
cofounder.”  What  he  valued  most,  Schiller 
said,  was  the  chance  to  “find  fascination  in 


many  things.  I was  a bio  major,  but  I took 
a computer  class  while  I was  here,  a geo- 
physics class,  oceanography,  an  art  class.” 
The  one  guarantee  is  that  “whatever  path 
you  start  on,  it’s  going  to  change,  it’s  going 
to  take  a turn.  You  need  to  adapt  and  you 
have  to  move  fast.”  The  ability  to  “stretch 
your  brain,”  he  said,  “is  probably  the  most 
valuable  tool  you'll  take  with  you.” 

Doyle  queried:  But  what  if  I'm  not 
tech-sawy?  Sabet  replied  that  it’s  not 
essential  to  be  able  to  write  code,  but  a 
broad  appreciation  of  the  technology  is 
important  “so  you  can  think  about  how  it 
can  be  used  at  a company.”  Schiller  sug- 
gested everybody  should  try  to  learn  to 
code.  “We  had  to  learn  French  or  Latin. 
Software  touches  nearly  every  business 
today.”  To  which  Shah  added,  “If  you’re 
not  technical,  get  technical.” 

Asked  by  Doyle  to  describe  the  quali- 
ties of  an  entrepreneur,  all  three  spoke 
about  a willingness  to  take  risks  and  what 
Shah  called  a “tireless  pursuit”  of  a vision. 
Schiller  said  he  looks  for  people  who  are 
“aggressive  in  their  thought  process,”  with 
an  “incredible  self-honesty  to  admit  when 
you’re  not  doing  well.”  Sabet  said  “If  you 
don’t  have  the  idea,  get  passionate  about 
someone  else’s  idea.  Bring  your  own  skills. 
The  Beatles  was  John  and  Paul.” 

Doyle  then  opened  the  floor  to  ques- 
tions. First  up  were  two  adult  members 
of  the  audience,  one  wondering  whether 


it’s  possible  to  teach  “big  thinking”  (Shah: 
You  can  connect  students  with  others  to 
inspire  a creative  spark.  Sabet:  The  big 
idea  isn't  always  what  you  think;  who 
imagined  Twitter  would  be  worth  $ 1 3 bil- 
lion?); the  other  questioner  asked  about 
the  entrepreneurial  climate  outside  the 
United  States  (drawing  the  panelists’ 
endorsement  of  international  study  and 
travel  in  general).  With  time  running  out, 
Schiller  proposed  they  hear  from  students. 

The  first  of  four  student  questioners, 
Shalin  Mehta  T6,  wanted  to  know  if  the 
panelists  held  any  particular  contrarian 
views,  and  why?  Schiller  responded  that 
there  is  “real  power  in  having  a unique 
perspective.”  Sabet  commented  that 
“we’re  in  the  leap-of- faith  business. . . . 
Every  year  I take  a meeting  with  a jetpack 
maker  because  I'm  obsessed  with  the 
idea.”  His  firm  also  has  invested  in  an  elec- 
tric bike  company  out  of  MIT.  Admitting 
the  market  doesn’t  appear  to  be  large 
enough  to  warrant  such  an  investment,  he 
said,  “we  think  this  is  different.” 

Sabet  asked  to  get  some  women  to 
the  mic,  drawing  a round  of  applause.  Ah 
Takahashi  T6,  the  second  of  two  female 
questioners,  asked  what  was  more  impor- 
tant in  determining  whether  to  back  an 
idea — the  concept  or  the  creator.  Sabet, 
who  provides  early-stage  funding,  said 
that  he’s  mostly  interested  in  the  reasons 
for  starting  a company:  It’s  “the  ‘why’.”  ■ 


This  immigrant  life 

By  Zachary  Jason 

English  professor  Elizabeth  Graver's  students  set 
fiction  aside  and  pick  up  the  microphone 


Why  did  you  come  to  America?  asked 
Leslie  Perlera  T6,  standing  at  the 
podium  in  a 20-seat  classroom  in  Stokes 
Hall.  Then  she  pressed  play  on  her  laptop. 

“It  wasn’t  my  decision,”  responded  a 
male  voice  with  a slight  Haitian  accent, 
monotone  and  subdued,  but  loud  through 


the  speakers  above  the  chalkboard.  After 
a pause,  he  continued,  “My  dad  passed 
away,  so  I had  to  come  here  and  live  with 
my  aunt.”  Another  pause.  "If  I stayed 
there,  the  man  who  shot  hint  might  come 
after  me.” 

The  voice  belonged  to  a friend  of  a 
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Bianca  Kugblenu  '17  (at  podium)  presents  her  interview  with  Sonia  Chiamaka  Okorie  '17. 


friend  of  Perlera’s.  Prior  to  meeting  him, 
she  knew  only  that  he  had  moved  from 
Port-au-Prince  to  central  Massachusetts 
when  he  was  14,  seven  years  ago,  and 
hadn't  seen  his  mother  since.  The  inter- 
view was  one  of  1 7 oral  history  presen- 
tations in  English  professor  Elizabeth 
Graver’s  new  course,  “Second  Voices: 
21st-Century  Writing  by  American 
Immigrants.” 

Graver,  whose  last  novel,  The  End  of 
the  Point  (2013),  was  long-listed  for  the 
National  Book  Award,  conceived  of  the 
course  while  researching  her  current  proj- 
ect, a novel  loosely  based  on  the  stories  of 
Sephardic  Jewish  immigrants  in  her  fam- 
ily. As  she  interviewed  cousins  and  aunts 
from  Chicago  to  Barcelona,  she  thought 
students  could  conduct  similar  interviews 
to  personalize  their  understanding  of 
immigrant  literature.  Throughout  the 
fall,  the  class  read,  discussed,  and  wrote 
papers  about  novels  and  memoirs  by  liv- 
ing immigrant  writers,  including  Junot 
Diaz  (Dominican  Republic),  Le  Thi  Diem 
Thuy  (Vietnam),  and  Elaitian- American 
Edwidge  D anticat  (who  visited  the  class  in 
late  September).  Then,  each  student  was 
asked  to  interview  an  immigrant  on  their 
own,  touching  on  the  course’s  themes  of 
diaspora,  exile,  and  cultural  identity.  They 
were  to  edit  the  recorded  audio  or  video 
into  a 10-minute  presentation,  a la  public 
radio's  This  American  Life. 


Most  of  the  students  in  the  class  were 
either  immigrants  themselves  or  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  immigrants  from  Africa, 
Asia,  Europe,  Central  America,  and  the 
Caribbean.  Some  had  signed  up  want- 
ing to  read  books  that  weren’t  written  by 
“dead  white  guys”;  others  to  learn  how 
to  better  delve  into  their  family  histo- 
ries. Perlera  hoped  the  course  would  be 
“revealing  of  the  kinds  of  conflicts  my  par- 
ents faced”  when  they  emigrated  from  El 
Salvador  to  Boston  in  1990.  Both  sides  of 
junior  Ryan  Daly’s  family  had  moved  from 
Ireland  to  New  York  in  the  1920s.  He  was 
going  to  study  in  County  Kildare  in  the 
spring,  and  he  wanted  to  “develop  tools 
to  ask  deep  questions”  before  meeting  his 
great-grandparents.  Adding  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  class  discussions  were  events 
in  the  news:  the  waves  of  Syrian,  Iraqi,  and 
Afghan  refugees  trying  to  enter  Europe, 
many  at  risk  of  their  lives,  and  the  varied 
responses  in  Europe — and  in  this  country 
among  candidates  vying  for  presidential 
nomination.  On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
the  class  met  at  noon  to  try  to  make  sense 
of  the  immigrant  experience. 

GRAVER  KEPT  THE  ORAL  HISTORY 
guidelines  spare.  In  essence:  “Ask  ques- 
tions you  don’t  already  know  the  answers 
to.”  Students  interviewed  family  members, 
classmates,  or  strangers.  Kyle  Donohue 
T7,  who  works  10  hours  a week  in  O’Neill 


Library,  interviewed  Michael  Spiegel,  a 
circulation  assistant  who  moved  with  his 
wife  and  son  from  the  Ukraine  in  1978 
with  what  amounted  to  $50.  Nzinga 
Moore  T 7 spent  a Sunday  at  her  grand- 
parents' house  in  Stoughton  (as  she  does 
every  weekend)  talking  with  her  uncle 
Silvestre  Fontes  ’89  about  moving  from 
Cape  Verde  to  Cambridge  (by  way  of 
Portugal)  when  he  was  nine.  Ah  Takahashi 
T6  met  her  subject,  Hong  Kong  native 
and  Boston  College  senior  Jacqueline 
Kong,  when  they  happened  to  pet  the 
same  Labrador  on  Campanella  Way. 

Many  questions  focused  on  memories. 
What  do  you  miss  about  your  birthplace? 
“Not  too  much,”  said  Spiegel.  “The  food 
here  is  better,  and  the  basketball  is  way 
better.”  What  do  you  first  think  of  when 
you  think  of  your  home  country?  “I  don’t 
know;  there’s  a point  where  my  memories 
end  and  my  mother’s  stories  begin,”  said 
junior  Bianca  Kugblenu’s  interviewee, 
Nigerian-American  Sonia  Chiamaka 
Okorie  T7.  “The  orange  tree,”  said  a 
young  woman  named  Ejona,  a friend  of 
Megan  Montgomery  T6.  Not  long  after 
she  moved  from  Albania  to  California  at 
age  1 1,  Ejona’s  former  home  was  razed 
for  new  construction.  Every  other  year 
her  family  returns  to  the  site,  where  an 
orange  tree  is  all  that  remains  in  what  was 
their  front  yard.  What  do  you  remember 
about  the  day  you  left  for  America?  “It  was 
very  cold.  My  little  sister  was  wrapped 
in  a blanket,”  said  Farukh  Kohistani  T6, 
whom  fellow  senior  Jovani  Hernandez 
interviewed  on  film. 

Kohistani  was  born  in  Afghanistan,  in 
a town  besieged  by  the  Taliban;  children 
there  were  homeschooled  for  their  safety. 
In  2000,  when  she  was  five,  she  fled  with 
her  mother,  sister,  and  grandfather  to 
Pakistan,  leaving  her  father  and  brother 
behind  (they  would  reunite  in  seven  years). 
Two  years  later  they  moved  to  Colorado, 
just  six  months  after  September  1 1.  At 
this  point  in  his  presentation  Hernandez 
paused  the  video  to  note  that,  just  as  Gary 
Shteyngart  describes  hiding  his  embar- 
rassment over  his  Russian  accent  in  his 
memoir  Little  Lailure  (2014),  Kohistani 
felt  a “pressure  to  present  herself  as  stron- 
ger than  she  felt.”  But  sometimes  the  anti- 
Muslim  bullying  was  unbearable. 

Kohistani,  whose  large  black  eyes 
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stared  into  the  classroom  from  the  eight- 
foot  projection  screen,  recalled  one  day  in 
fourth  grade  when  a classmate  cornered 
her  in  the  cafeteria  and  said,  “Why  don’t 
you  just  go  back  to  your  country?” 

“I  wish  I could,”  she  had  replied.  “But 
I can’t.” 

The  class’s  interviewees  immigrated  for 
opportunity  as  often  as  to  avoid  oppres- 
sion. Andrea  Portnanova  T6  interviewed 
Mariela  Paez,  an  associate  professor  of 
teacher  education  at  the  Lynch  School  of 
Education,  who  moved  from  Puerto  Rico 
to  the  mainland  to  attend  Cornell  in  1992. 
(For  the  course’s  purposes,  the  island  ter- 
ritory qualified  as  another  culture  if  not 
another  country.)  "Imagine  you’re  back 
home,”  Portnanova  said.  “What  do  you 
see?  What  do  you  smell?” 

Paez  envisioned  herself  on  the  beach 
in  Old  San  Juan.  “It’s  full  of  palm  trees. 

I can  smell  the  ocean.  I can  hear  people 
laughing.  Did  I mention  Puerto  Ricans 
are  loud?”  She  then  told  a story  of  when 
her  son’s  kindergarten  teacher  in  Boston 
scolded  hint  for  screaming  and  her  son 
retorted,  “I’m  not  screaming;  I’m  Puerto 
Rican.”  “I  was  so  proud  that  day,”  said 
Paez. 

The  students  laughed.  But  Paez’s  aside 
sparked  a lengthy  discussion  afterward 
about  immigrants  leading  a kind  of  double 
life.  Fujianese- American  Tong  Yang  ’16 
said  “I  speak  much  louder  to  my  parents  in 
Fuzhounese  than  I do  in  English  with  my 
friends.” 

“It’s  the  same  with  my  accent,”  said 
Kugblenu,  who  moved  from  Ghana  to 
Harlem  when  she  was  11.  She  said  that, 
while  she  strained  to  lose  her  accent  in 
order  to  fit  in  at  school,  “when  I’m  with 
my  parents,  my  accent  reemerges.” 

IN  THE  FINAL  CLASS  DISCUSSION 
on  December  8,  half  the  students  said 
the  course  had  compelled  them  to  ask 
their  parents  or  grandparents  over 
Thanksgiving  break  what  immigrating 
has  been  like  for  them.  Others,  however, 
remained  leery. 

“I’m  afraid  to  ask  my  dad  what  he 
considers  home,”  said  Marianna  Sorensen 
T6.  "I  want  him  to  say  here,  America,  but  I 
think  he’d  say  Denmark.” 

Perlera  agreed.  "It’s  too  fresh.  [My 
parents  are]  still  living  through  the  pain” 


of  leaving  their  homeland.  She  men- 
tioned that  she  found  it  easier,  and  more 
therapeutic,  to  explore  her  family’s  his- 
tory through  another  class  she  took  with 
Graver,  a fiction-writing  workshop.  The 
author  of  fiction,  she  noted,  “has  more 
control  of  the  narrative.” 

Graver,  whose  maternal  grandfather 
emigrated  from  Turkey  to  New  York  in 
the  early  1920s  and  her  grandmother  a 
decade  later,  brought  up  her  own  decision 
to  fictionalize  her  family’s  story:  “Fiction 
allows  me  to  get  much  closer  to  the  emo- 
tional core,  because  it’s  less  direct.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  say  this  course  has 


Max  Prio  sits  at  a makeshift  plywood 
desk  in  a closet  belonging  to  the 
Edmond’s  Hall  suite  he  shares  with  three 
friends. 

He’s  surrounded  by  film  equipment:  an 
assortment  of  GoPros — some  working, 
some  fried — a digital  STR,  a short-stack 
of  four-terabyte  hard  drives.  A tripod  is 
collapsed  in  a corner.  Overhead,  a white 
utility  bulb  burns.  Just  outside,  in  a com- 
mon room  papered  with  movie  posters,  a 
group  of  friends  has  gathered  to  watch  TV. 
Occasionally,  their  conversation  swells, 
and  laughter  penetrates  through  the  closet 
door. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  his  roommates’ 
storage  space,  Prio  says,  looking  around 
what  constitutes  his  studio.  “Everyone 
makes  their  little  sacrifices  for  this  to 
exist.” 

Prio  is  the  founder  and  CEO  of 
Exposure  Productions,  a company  that 
creates  promotional  and  educational  vid- 
eos for  Boston  College  student  organiza- 
tions and  University  programs.  But  when 
he  left  home  for  campus  the  first  time,  he 
had  a clear  directive:  Don’t  do  film. 


had  a negative  impact  on  me,”  said 
Hernandez,  whose  parents  moved  from 
Mexico  to  the  Bronx  a couple  of  years 
before  he  was  born.  “But  now  I’m  much 
more  hesitant  to  ask  my  parents  about 
their  immigration  stories.  I can’t  pretend 
anymore  that  they’re  not  in  pain.  There’s  a 
lot  of  rupture.  This  has  brought  me  closer 
to  them,  but  I’m  not  ready  to  talk  about 
it.”  Instead  of  interviewing  his  parents 
on  the  drive  home  for  Thanksgiving,  he 
filled  their  car  with  streamed  music — the 
ranchera  songs  of  Vicente  Fernandez  and 
the  duranguense  dance  music  of  El  Trono 
de  Mexico.  ■ 


Prio  grew  up  on  sets.  His  parents, 
Carlos  and  Brigid,  ran  a freelance  advertis- 
ing company  in  Miami.  He  learned  techni- 
cal skills — camerawork,  editing,  opera- 
tions— by  working  alongside  his  father,  an 
experience  he  recalls  fondly.  But  he  also 
saw  the  stresses  of  the  freelance  life,  the 
never-ending  hustle.  When  Prio  entered 
Boston  College,  his  parents  asked  hint  to 
consider  a more  stable  path.  He  chose  to 
study  finance  and  marketing. 

During  his  sophomore  year,  Prio  was 
taking  an  elective  class,  “Filmmaking 
II,”  when  John  Hoover,  professor  of  the 
practice  of  film  studies,  tapped  him  to 
represent  Boston  College  in  a student 
film  contest  sponsored  by  the  automaker 
Hyundai.  Prio  joined  a team  of  four  other 
undergraduates  to  develop  a concept 
centered  on  the  theme  of  school  loyalty; 
Hyundai  awarded  them  $10,000  to  shoot 
it.  They  recruited  student  extras  and  hired 
professional  actors  (who  would  age  in  the 
film  from  first-semester  freshmen  to  mar- 
ried alumni)  and  bought  and  rented  equip- 
ment. In  December  of  2013  their  submis- 
sion was  named  a national  runner-up. 


Get  me  Max 

By  Christopher  Amenta 

Max  Prio  '16,  the  video  mogul  of  Chestnut  Hill 
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Prio  (right),  filming  Mackenzie  Mardjetko  '16,  for  a video  on  CSOM's  Peer  Advisor  program. 


Then  came  the  Facebook  messages. 
"Almost  immediately,”  says  Prio,  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  team  were  “getting  requests 
from  friends,  friends  of  friends,  faculty, 
whoever.”  Everyone  wanted  a video.  Prio 
created  a two-minute  promotional  video 
for  CASA,  the  Cuban-American  Student 
Association  (he  was  a member),  and  the 
concept  for  Exposure  began  to  take  shape: 
"I  founded  it  April  1st,  2014,  second 
semester  sophomore  year,  and  built  this 
studio  in  my  other  dorm  closet.” 

Exposure’s  crews  have  made  videos 
at  the  request  of  the  Undergraduate 
Government  of  Boston  College — herald- 
ing the  annual  Showdown  dance  competi- 
tion and  also  the  celebratory  end-of-senior- 
year  Modstock,  which  takes  place  adjacent 
to  the  Mods  dorms.  It  has  helped  promote 
Black  Family  Weekend  for  the  Black 
Student  Forum,  another  repeat  customer. 
The  student  dance  troupes  have  been  eager 
clients  (Phaymus,  VIP,  FISTS,  to  name 
some).  And  the  studio  has  taken  on  work 
for  the  University’s  Office  of  Residential 
Life  (to  promote  the  facilities  at  2000 
Commonwealth  Avenue)  and  the  Carroll 
School  of  Management  (to  tout  CSOM’s 
weekly  Dean’s  Coffee  to  students). 

Exposure  is  affordable — "the  prices 
are  incomparable,”  Prio  says.  And 
because  its  crews  know  their  audience 
well,  its  videos  exude  authenticity.  Last 
September,  Prio  was  hired  to  produce  a 


short  film  of  student-to-student  advice 
aimed  at  CSOM  freshmen  (e.g.,  “read  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,”  and  attend  the  career 
fairs  “even  as  a freshman  when  it  doesn’t 
count”).  Peter  Kwiatek,  assistant  director 
of  off-campus  housing,  describes  how  Prio 
helped  shape  the  2000  Commonwealth 
promotion,  injecting  perspective  “about 
what  was  important  to  students.”  As  a 
result,  Kwiatek  says,  the  arrangement  of 
laundry  facilities  on  every  floor  “became  a 
selling  point  for  us.” 

In  the  fall  of  2014,  Exposure  began 
recruiting  student  talent  (and  offering 
photography  and  graphic  design).  Prio 
spoke  to  film  classes  and  posted  a jobs 
listing  on  Facebook,  which  yielded  dozens 
of  applications.  One  video  submission  fea- 
tured a candidate,  faux-bandaged  and  tied 
to  a chair  like  a hostage,  being  interrogated 
by  off- camera  Mafioso-types  about  his 
skills,  ambitions,  and  professional  back- 
ground— a filmmaker’s  take  on  a resume. 

“What  am  I supposed  to  do  after  that?” 
Prio  says,  replaying  the  video.  “Obviously, 
you’re  in.”  Eight  students  have  joined 
Exposure  since  its  inception. 

Exposure’s  business  model  rewards 
entrepreneurship.  Anyone  can  bring  in 
new  clients;  whoever  makes  the  sale  can 
serve  as  project  manager  and,  as  such, 
earn  up  to  40  percent  of  Exposure’s  hour- 
ly fee.  “If  you’re  too  busy,  I’ll  do  the  work 
myself,”  says  Prio,  who  can  shoot,  edit, 


and  deliver  final  cuts.  Support  crews  get 
paid  an  hourly  rate.  Profits  are  put  toward 
new  equipment. 

“The  coolest  thing  about  running 
a business  in  school  is  getting  to  take 
what  they’re  telling  me  in  class  and  test 
it  out  right  away,”  Prio  says.  Last  semes- 
ter he  studied  “Strategic  Management,” 
“Financial  Policy,”  “Strategic  Brand 
Management,”  “Real  Estate  Finance,” 
and  “Religious  Quest”  (in  the  theology 
department),  while  outside  the  classroom 
he  made  sales,  drafted  contracts,  managed 
partners,  and  secured  sponsors  (at  least 
one  company  loaned  Exposure  equipment 
for  a mention  in  the  film  credits). 

FOR  FUN,  AND  WHEN  HE  NEEDS  A 
break  from  filming  commercials,  Prio  cre- 
ates sketches,  music  videos,  and  six-second 
Vines.  Last  year,  he  and  his  friends  pro- 
duced a six-part  miniseries  based  on  the 
Netflix  show  House  of  Cards  that  featured 
more  than  30  unpaid  student  actors. 

“It  was  an  enormous  project  to  do  just 
for  the  love  of  doing  it,”  Hoover  says.  “It 
would  allow  him  [Prio]  to  enter  any  gradu- 
ate program  he  wanted  to.” 

For  now,  Prio  doesn’t  plan  to  pursue 
film.  He’s  accepted  a position  as  a consul- 
tant at  PricewaterhouseCoopers  in  New 
York,  where  he  hopes  to  learn  more  about 
business  management.  Exposure  will 
continue  to  take  new  clients  through  the 
spring  semester,  but  he  expects  the  com- 
pany to  shutter  after  he  graduates  in  May. 

“I’m  trying  to  do  a little  more  work/life 
balance  and  hang  out  with  these  guys” — 
he  tosses  a thumb  in  the  direction  of  the 
group  beyond  the  door — “to  have  more 
memories  from  college  than  just  work.” 

He  adds,  “That’s  not  to  say  I haven’t  had 
an  absolute  blast,  because  I have.” 

It’s  after  10  p.m.,  and  Prio  is  late  for  a 
brand  management  study  group.  He  paus- 
es the  video  he’s  editing,  exits  the  closet, 
and  collects  his  books  from  his  room. 
Clothes  are  strewn  over  his  unmade  bed, 
and  above  the  clutter  hangs  a bright  pink 
canvas  on  which  is  painted,  in  bold  white 
letters:  RELAX  MAX. 

“My  uncle  made  that  for  me,”  Prio 
says.  And  then  he’s  off.  ■ 

Christopher  Amenta  is  a writer  based  in  the 
Boston  area. 
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clockwise  from  top  left:  Murphy;  Riquelme;  Howes;  Princeton  professor  emeritus  Michael 
Wood;  Preston;  and  Rebecca  Troeger,  Ph.D/14,  who  teaches  at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 


Well  read 

By  William  Bole 

To  W.B.  Yeats  on  his  birthday 

At  the  start  of  a panel  discussion, 

more  than  halfway  through  a day- 
long conference  on  the  Irish  poet  and  dra- 
matist William  Butler  Yeats  (1865-1939), 
panelist  and  Boston  College  doctoral  can- 
didate Andrew  Kuhn  pointed  out,  “Yeats 
would  have  hated  the  fact  that  we’re 
interrupting  poetry,  for  talking."  Kuhn 
was  noting  that  the  panel  immediately  fol- 
lowed— as  scheduled — a reading  by  David 
Gardiner,  a Chicago-based  poet  and  critic 
who  formerly  served  as  a visiting  scholar 
at  Boston  College’s  Burns  Library. 

Gardiner  had  started  off  by  saying, 

"I  have  always  figured  that  any  poetry 
reading  that  lasts  more  than  20  minutes  is 
a hostage  situation.”  He  then  proceeded 
to  read  three  of  his  own  poems  includ- 
ing one  in  response  to  “A  Prayer  for  My 
Daughter,”  composed  by  Yeats  two  days 
after  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  Anne,  in 
February  1919  (and  four  years  before  the 
Anglo-Irish  verse  maker  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature).  It  is, 


Gardiner  editorialized,  “a  horrible  poem” 
because  Yeats  in  effect  tells  his  new- 
born, “Don't  be  pretty,  don’t  be  smart.” 
Gardiner’s  work  is  titled  “Phoebe  in 
Fourth  Position,”  which  celebrates  his 
young  dancing  daughter’s  spirit  and  ambi- 
tion (“Her  teal  Crocs  squeak  on  the  gallery 
floor  . . . Her  hands  are  back,  chin  proud”). 

Scholarly  talk  may  have  been  abun- 
dant, but  organizers  of  the  gathering  in 
Devlin  Hall  ultimately  bowed  to  the  truth 
that  poetry  is  meant  to  be  read  aloud  to  an 
audience.  The  day  ended  with  what  sud- 
denly amounted  to  a Yeats  poetry  slam 
(with  the  addition  of  a lectern  and  minus 
the  competitive  aspect),  to  which  this  audi- 
ence of  specialists  readily  contributed. 

Sponsored  by  Boston  College’s  Irish 
Studies  program,  the  birthday  anniversary 
conference  titled  “Yeats  at  150”  brought 
together  more  than  50  poets  and  scholars 
on  a blustery  Saturday  in  late  October. 
They  gathered  in  Devlin  101,  a cozy  lec- 
ture hall  with  tiered  rows  and  tall  arching 


windows,  to  discuss,  for  starters,  “Yeats 
and  the  Arts,”  with  a panel  focused  on 
topics  that  included  “Yeats  and  Bardic 
Ireland”  and  “Yeats  and  Concreteness.” 

The  mid-afternoon  panel  discussion 
treated  “Yeats,  Literature,  and  Politics.” 
Both  Kuhn  and  Boston  University  English 
professor  John  Paul  Riquelme  spoke  of 
how  Yeats  moonlighted  as  an  editor  to 
earn  extra  money  (he  looked  upon  “cut- 
ting as  a violent  aesthetic  act,”  Riquelme 
noted).  The  third  panelist,  Paige  Reynolds 
of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross’s  English 
department,  delved  into  Yeats’s  fasci- 
nation with  severed  heads,  featured  in 
several  of  his  plays  including  The  Green 
Helmet  (1910).  In  her  analysis,  the  depic- 
tions of  floating  heads  were  a case  of  “an 
artist  trying  to  detach  himself  from  the 
material  world.” 

Lastly  came  an  open  invitation  to  read 
Yeats’s  poetry  aloud.  Presenters  and  oth- 
ers, more  than  a dozen  in  all,  stepped 
forward  at  a spirited  pace,  lugging  dog- 
eared anthologies,  for  a quick-passing 
hour.  Marjorie  Howes,  associate  professor 
of  English,  who  organized  the  confer- 
ence with  Irish  Studies  director  Oliver  P. 
Rafferty,  SJ,  offered  “The  Magi,”  about  the 
storied  Three  Wise  Men,  which  concludes: 
“And  all  their  helms  of  silver  hovering  side 
by  side,  / And  all  their  eyes  still  fixed,  hop- 
ing to  find  once  more,  / Being  by  Calvary’s 
turbulence  unsatisfied,  / The  uncontrol- 
lable mystery  on  the  bestial  floor.” 

Carrie  Preston,  an  associate  professor 
in  Boston  University’s  English  depart- 
ment, pitched  in  with  “No  Second  Troy,” 
which  “I’ve  always  read  when  going 
through  a terrible  breakup  or  loss  of  love.” 
It  ends:  “With  beauty  like  a tightened  bow, 
a kind  / That  is  not  natural  in  an  age  like 
this,  / Being  high  and  solitary  and  most 
stern?  / Why,  what  could  she  have  done, 
being  what  she  is?  / Was  there  another 
Troy  for  her  to  burn?” 

Stretching  a bit  was  James  H.  Murphy, 
CM,  last  fall’s  Burns  Visiting  Scholar  in 
Irish  Studies,  who  read  a poem  not  by 
but  about  the  man — “In  Memory  of  W.B. 
Yeats”  by  W.H.  Auden.  Within  its  60-plus 
lines  Auden  famously  declares,  “Poetry 
makes  nothing  happen.”  He  adds,  “Follow, 
poet,  follow  right  / To  the  bottom  of  the 
night,  / With  your  unconstraining  voice  / 
Still  persuade  us  to  rejoice.”  ■ 
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photographs:  Frank  Curran 
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CLOSE-UP:  ATTACK  PLAN 


Assistant  professor  of  biology  Tim  van 
Opijnen  likes  to  compare  the  genomic 
structure  of  an  organism  — any  organism  — 
to  an  airline  network.  As  with  an  airline, 
where  some  sites  (hubs)  are  more  critical 
than  others  and  disruption  of  their  pro- 
cesses produces  a cascade  of  side  effects 
throughout  the  system,  certain  genes  in  a 
biological  system  are  more  central  to  the 
survival  of  their  organism.  Van  Opijnen 
aims  to  determine  those  stress  points  in 
the  potentially  deadly  bacterium  Strepto- 
coccus pneumoniae  while  identifying  highly 
effective  antibiotics  and  reducing  the  op- 
portunity for  resistance  to  develop.  His 
approach  is  termed  systems  biology,  and 
it  involves  looking  at  all  elements  of  an 
organism,  simultaneously. 

In  2014,  van  Opijnen  began  the  tests 
that  ultimately,  after  much  statistical 
analysis  and,  as  he  puts  it,  "brainstorm- 
ing" of  the  data,  brought  forth  the  il- 
lustration above.  It  reflects  the  interac- 
tions of  S.  pneumoniae  genes  with  five 
antibiotics  (represented  in  the  squares, 


clockwise  from  lower  left):  levofloxacin, 
penicillin,  gentamicin,  vancomycin,  and 
daptomycin.  The  circles  represent  indi- 
vidual genes  (their  identifying  numbers 
have  been  changed  to  protect  the  as  yet 
unpublished  data),  colored  to  denote  their 
functions  — e.g.,  yellow  for  transport  of 
materials;  pale  lavender  for  cell  division; 
red  for  the  transcriptional  regulators  con- 
trolling conversion  of  DNA  code  into  RNA. 
White  indicates  genes  whose  function  is 
unknown.  A black  line  shows  that  a gene 
is  involved  in  somehow  protecting  the 
bacterium  from  the  linked  antibiotic  (that 
is,  the  bacterial  organism  grows  slower  in 
the  absence  of  the  gene),  while  a red  line 
means  that  the  gene  makes  the  bacterium 
more  susceptible  to  the  antibiotic.  If  any 
one  of  the  six  indigo  genes  enmeshed  in 
the  web  of  black  lines  at  center  are  ab- 
sent or  damaged,  bacterial  growth  slows 
in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  five  antibiot- 
ics. These  particular  genes  are  involved  in 
forming  a structural  shell  around  the  bac- 
terial cell,  and  their  products  (e.g.,  pro- 


teins) would  seem  to  present  a prime  tar- 
get for  antibiotic  attack.  The  yellow,  red, 
teal,  coral,  and  white  genes  in  the  box 
at  center-left  exhibit  mixed  interactions 
depending  on  the  antibiotic.  Van  Opijnen 
says  this  might  have  value  in  that  it  could 
be  "extremely  confusing"  for  the  bacte- 
rium, repressing  its  evolution  toward  re- 
sistance to  penicillin  and  levofloxacin. 

Supported  by  grants  amounting  to 
more  than  $4  million  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  PEW  Chari- 
table Trusts,  van  Opijnen's  lab  (three 
graduate  students,  three  post-docs,  a 
technician,  and  nine  undergraduates)  will 
continue  this  line  of  research  for  the  next 
five  years,  looking  for  more  genes  that 
are  highly  connected  and  for  a cocktail  of 
antibiotics  that  will  have  a “synergistic" 
effect  within  the  bacteria:  "What  we 
want,"  says  van  Opijnen,  "is  a drug  in 
which  one  plus  one  equals  10." 

— Thomas  Cooper 


To  view  "Method  Man,"  an  (f)BC 
video  of  the  van  Opijnen  lab's  high- 
volume  robotic  testing  system,  go  to 
Full  Story  at  bc.edu/bcm. 


[.lustration:  Tim  van  Opijnen 
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Rehearsing  "Get  Low" 
in  the  Brighton  Dance 
Studio.  Front  row, 
from  left:  Gorelov  and 
Arivudainambi.  Back 
row:  Patel,  Shanbhag, 
and  Parashar. 


•*( ) 

« ne,  two.  Pretend  you’re  plucking  an  apple  from  the 

W highest  branch  with  your  left  hand,  lift  your  left  leg, 

* an(i  slam  your  elbow  toward  your  knee.  Then  switch, 

right  hand,  right  knee,”  Aash  Shrivastav  T6  said  as  she  demonstrated  before  a dozen 
students  on  the  second  night  of  tryouts  for  Masti,  Boston  College’s  Bollywood 
fusion  dance  troupe.  €f  “Three,  four,  five,  six.  Up-down-ups.”  In  rapid  succession, 
Shrivastav  snaked  her  left  arm  to  her  right  side,  created  a scissor  motion  with  both 
arms,  froze,  and  hammered  her  left  elbow  back  to  her  left  side.  Meanwhile,  her  feet 


bounced  in  intricate  and  breakneck  patterns  of  their  own  and  she  maintained  a beam- 
ing thousand-watt  smile.  The  prospects  watched,  bewildered.  “Now  you  try.” 


These  were  among  the  most  basic  moves  last  year’s  group 
had  set  to  “Mashallah,”  an  up-tempo  number  from  the  2012 
Hindi-English  romantic  thriller  Ek  Tha  Tiger  (“And  there 
was  a tiger”) — the  simplest  of  10  routines  Shrivastav  and 
her  three  fellow  captains  had  designed  as  Masti’s  entry  in  the 
2015  AHANA  Leadership  Council  Showdown  last  April. 

Since  the  Showdown’s  founding  in  2002  as  an  annual 
spring  event,  the  University’s  student  dance  groups  have 
spent  the  better  part  of  two  semesters  preparing  for  the 
competition,  the  summit  of  student-led  dance  performance 
at  Boston  College.  In  mid-February,  some  20  troupes  on 
record  with  the  Office  of  Student  Involvement  will  per- 


form before  a board  of  the  Undergraduate  Government  of 
Boston  College,  which  runs  the  event.  Fourteen  finalists  will 
be  selected,  with  eight  weeks  remaining  to  hone  their  six- 
to-eight-minute  stage  shows.  Then,  before  a sellout  crowd 
of  3,500  in  Conte  Forum  and  a panel  of  professional  cho- 
reographers and  dancers,  they 
will  compete  for  a three-tiered 
green-and-gold  trophy  topped 
with  a gold,  star-emblazoned 
chahce;  a $500  donation  to  the 
charity  of  their  choice;  and  brag- 
ging rights  for  a year.  The  judges 


opposite:  Rehearsal  in 
Brighton  Dance  Studio. 
From  left  are  Patel, 
Shanbhag,  Ratnaseelan, 
Arivudainambi,  Craparotta, 
Shrivastav,  and  Parashar. 
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award  two  trophies,  one  to  an  independent  dance  team, 
which  could  include  recent  competitors  such  as  the  Latin 
crew  Fuego  del  Corazon,  the  hip-hop  troupes  Synergy  and 
Phaymus,  and  the  all-female  FISTS  (Females  Incorporating 
Sisterhood  Through  Step).  The  other  goes  to  a team  affili- 
ated with  a student  culture  club  and  is  assessed  on  the  qual- 
ity of  both  the  dance  and  the  depiction  of  a culture.  Last 
year,  Masti  beat  out  finalists  PATU  (Presenting  Africa  to 
You);  AEROdynamiK,  the  Korean  Students  Association’s 
hip-hop  crew;  and  Latin  dance  team  Vida  de  Intensa  Pasion 
for  first  place  in  the  culture  category. 

Formed  in  2004,  Masti  is  the  dance  team  of  the  South 
Asian  Student  Association  (SASA),  which  draws  students 
of  primarily  Indian,  Bangladeshi,  Nepalese,  Pakistani,  and 
Sri  Lankan  origins  and  currently  has  75  members.  But  the 
troupe  is  open  to  anyone  interested  in  “de-stressing  and 
having  fun  through  dance,”  says  Shrivastav,  and  roughly 
a third  of  its  members  have  come  from  beyond  SASA’s 
loosely  defined  borders.  Throughout  the  year,  Masti  per- 
forms at  collegiate  Indian  dance  showcases  across  New 
England  (in  which  the  other  teams’  compositions  are  often 
similarly  mixed).  The  troupe  also  choreographs  the  dancing 


for  SASA’s  annual  two-hour  culture  show  held  in  Robsham 
Theater  each  February.  Past  culture  show  themes  include 
“My  Big  Fat  Indian  Wedding”  (2015)  and  “100  Years  of 
Bollywood”  (2014).  For  the  latter,  Masti  highlighted  popu- 
lar Bollywood  dance  styles  through  the  decades,  from  the 
1950s  to  the  present. 

From  September  to  April,  however,  Showdown  is  Masti’s 
primary  focus.  And  with  its  fusion  of  flowing  South  Asian 
hand  motions  and  jerky  hip-hop  steps,  shape-shifting  group 
formations,  thunderous  stomps,  buoyant  leaps,  flips,  and 
other  acrobatics,  the  troupe  has  won  Showdown’s  culture 
category  in  2007,  2009,  2011,  2014,  and  2015.  This  year 
the  team  is  vying  for  an  unprecedented  three-peat.  In  the 
days  after  its  2015  victory  last  April,  dozens  of  spectators, 
enchanted  by  Masti’s  routines,  approached  the  captains  and 
pledged  to  audition  in  the  fall.  Surely,  Shrivastav  thought, 
after  consecutive  titles  Masti  would  no  longer  hear  students 
say,  “I  didn’t  know  white  people  could  join.” 

This  year’s  mid-September  tryouts  were  held  over  two 
nights  in  a carpeted  conference  room  in  McElroy  Commons 
with  large,  reflective  windows  in  which  dancers  could  check 
themselves.  While  some  dance  groups  drew  as  many  as 
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60  aspirants,  24  students  tried  out  for  Masti. 

Most  had  never  danced  competitively,  let 
alone  heard  of  kathak  and  b-nat  (short  for 
bharatanatyam),  the  two  traditional  Indian 
dance  forms  Masti  draws  from  most  often. 

Kathak  developed  in  ancient  Northern  Indian 
temples  as  a way  of  telling  stories  from  Hindu 
scriptures  with  flowing,  convoluted  hand  and 
arm  gestures.  B-nat  originated  in  southern 
India  and  is  characterized  by  squat  stances 
and  swaying  shoulders,  with  the  feet  beating 
counter  to  the  rhythm.  Over  the  two  hours,  a 
couple  of  female  candidates  trained  in  ballet 
picked  up  most  of  the  moves,  if  at  half  speed, 
while  the  rest  stuttered,  stumbled,  and  acci- 
dentally entangled  arms. 

“No  experience  necessary.  We’ll  teach  you 
everything!”  encouraged  Shrivastav.  An  eco- 
nomics and  theology  major  intent  on  law 
school,  her  accent  is  a calming  mix  of  Indian 
(from  her  family,  expats  living  in  Dubai)  and 
British  (from  her  education  at  Dubai  College, 
an  English-language  secondary  school). 

The  troupe  came  into  the  fall  with  just  five  members, 
having  lost  nine  regulars  to  graduation  and  attrition.  Three 
of  the  four  captains  were  classically  trained  in  Indian  dance 
from  early  childhood.  Shrivastav’s  parents  enrolled  her 


in  kathak  classes  when  she 
was  two,  as  a way  for  her  to 
grow  up  “grounded  in  my 
Indian  and  Hindu  heritage.” 
Fellow  captain  and  educa- 
tion student  Ashruti  Patel  T7 
had  taken  classes  in  b-nat  in 
New  Hampshire,  starting  at 
the  age  of  six,  and  had  picked 
up  garba  at  family  parties.  In 
garba  (Sanskrit  for  “womb”), 
a tradition  in  India’s  western 
state  of  Gujarat  bordering 
Pakistan  and  the  Arabian  Sea, 
rings  of  dancers  encircle  a clay 
lantern  representing  the  womb 
of  the  Hindu  mother  goddess, 
Durga.  Patel  joined  Masti 
soon  after  transferring  from 
the  University  of  Connecticut 
in  2014,  partly  to  “get  clos- 
er to  the  Indian  community” 
at  Boston  College.  Captain 
Geeta  Shanbhag  T8,  a psychology  major  from  Clarksville, 
Maryland,  danced  mostly  at  home  throughout  her  child- 
hood; it  was  “a  way  for  my  family  to  bond.”  And  captain  Ari 
Ratnaseelan  T6,  a psychology  major  from  Northborough, 


Since  Showdown’s 
founding  in  2002 
as  an  annual  spring 
event,  student  dance 
groups  have  spent 
the  better  part  of  two 
semesters  preparing 
for  the  competition, 
the  summit  of  student- 
led  dance  performance 
at  Boston  College. 


opposite:  Unwinding 
in  the  Brighton  Dance 
Studio.  Clockwise  from 
left:  Arivudainambi, 
Craparotta,  Shrivastav, 
Patel,  Shanbhag, 
Ratnaseelan,  and 
Parashar.  right:  In  the 
Robsham  green  room 
before  Week  of  Dance 
dress  rehearsal  on 
December  2.  From  left: 
Arivudainambi,  Patel, 
and  Shrivastav. 
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Massachusetts,  remembers 
the  day  Indian  dance  captured 
her  imagination,  when  she 
was  five.  Watching  a family- 
friend’s  arangetram  (the  word 
is  Tamil  for  a debut  solo  per- 
formance after  years  of  train- 
ing), she  sat  in  her  seat  trying 
to  imitate  the  head  movements 
and  curling  hand  gestures. 

They  were  “transfixing,”  she 
says.  “I  couldn’t  take  my  eyes 
away.”  Soon  after,  she  began 
taking  b-nat  classes,  which 
her  mother  had  taught  in  her 
native  Sri  Lanka,  and  per- 
formed her  own  arangetram  as 
a senior  in  high  school.  When 
deciding  which  university  to 
attend,  she  watched  YouTube 
videos  of  collegiate  Indian 
dance  troupes.  Whereas  others 
focused  on  one  style,  Masti’s 
fusion — of  Bollywood  and 
street  dance  and  forms  of  movement  from  across  the  Indian 
subcontinent — won  her  over. 

According  to  Shrivastav,  Masti  “pack[s]  as  much  Indian 


culture  in  each  performance  as  possible.  . . . 
There’s  a lot  of  kathak  hands  mixed  with  garba 
feet  and  garba  hands  mixed  with  bhangra 
feet.”  (The  ebullient  bhangra  developed  in 
the  northern  Punjab  region  in  the  mid- 20th 
century  and  demands  many  raised  arms  and 
leaping,  spinning  kicks.)  From  all  these  ele- 
ments and  more,  and  with  a new  batch  of 
members,  the  captains  would  attempt  to  build 
another  championship  team.  They  were  hop- 
ing for  talent,  but  mainly  they  were  looking  for 
effort  and  energy.  Who  smiled  as  they  shim- 
mied their  shoulders?  Who  laughed  at  them- 
selves when  they  faltered?  Ultimately,  said 
Shrivastav,  “We’re  looking  for  a willingness  to 
have  fun — ‘Masti’  means  ‘fun’  in  Hindi” — and 
a willingness  to  persevere  on  the  journey  to 
Showdown. 

The  newcomers  included  three  who  were 
not  South- Asian,  among  them  freshman  biol- 
ogy major  Alyssa  Craparotta,  who  came  to 
campus  from  Long  Island,  where  she  had 
South  Asian  friends  who  got  her  interested 
in  yoga,  Buddhism,  and  Bollywood.  She  had 
never  danced  before,  but  as  a former  gymnast  and  cheer- 
leader, and  standing  5’0”,  the  captains  anointed  her  as  the 
acrobat.  Nursing  student  Maddy  Chin  ’16  knew  she  had 


The  troupe  is 

open  to  anyone 
interested  in  “destress- 
ing and  having  fun 
through  dance,”  says 
a captain,  and  roughly 
a third  of  Masti’s 
members  have  come 
from  beyond  the 
South  Asian  Student 
Association’s  loosely 
defined  borders. 


left:  Parashar  (left) 
and  Patel  in  Robsham 
en  route  to  dress 
rehearsal,  opposite:  A 
run-through  of  "Wiggle 
Bhangra  Remix"  on 
the  Robsham  stage. 
From  left:  Craparotta, 
Shanbhag,  Ratnaseelan, 
and  Parashar. 
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minimal  free  time  going  into  her  senior  year  as  president 
of  the  hip-hop  dance  crew  UPrising.  But  she  says  she  was 
swept  up  watching  Masti’s  ability  to  “draw  an  energy  out 
of  people.”  She  will  help  Masti  choreograph  all  things 
popping,  locking,  and  breaking.  Shrivastav  recruited  her 
boyfriend,  Rant  Arivudainambi  ’ 1 6,  a premed  student  from 
Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  for  his  athleticism,  to  expand 
Masti’s  repertoire  of  leaps  and  lifts.  Another  addition  was 
Soumya  Parashar  ’ 1 9,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  moved  to  America 
from  India  when  she  was  three  and  who  tried  out  in  part  to 
improve  skills  “very  important  to  my  culture.” 

One  month  later  and  newly  regrouped,  Masti  was 
about  to  perform  for  the  first  time.  They  were  10 
dancers  in  all,  counting  the  five  returnees  (one  new  member, 
a sophomore,  had  already  quit,  owing  to  the  press  of  other 
commitments).  They  gathered  on  Thursday,  October  15,  at 
9:00  p.m.  in  a McGuinn  Hall  conference  room  overlooking 
Alumni  Stadium;  in  the  distance  could  be  seen  the  familiar 
Hancock  and  Prudential  towers.  The  members  cleared  the 


furniture  from  the  floor.  The  next  night  they  would  be  help- 
ing to  mark  the  close  of  Boston  College’s  Hispanic  Heritage 
Month  celebration,  with  five  other  dance  teams.  And  the 
night  after  that  they  would  be  at  Harvard  University.  Since 
2011,  Masti  has  taken  part  in  Harvard’s  annual  intercolle- 
giate South  Asian  dance  showcase,  Raunak  (“illumination” 
in  Hindi),  alongside  Columbia  University’s  Raas,  Tufts 
University’s  Bhangra,  MIT’s  Natya,  Yale’s  Rangeela,  and 
others. 

In  rehearsal  garb — a range  of  floral  yoga  pants,  maroon- 
and-gold  shorts,  purple  leg  warmers,  concert  T-shirts,  hood- 
ies, and  headbands — the  dancers  stretched  while  Shrivastav 
plugged  her  smartphone  into  the  surround-sound  system. 

With  a stammer  of  notes  on  the  pungi  (a  nasal-sounding 
wind  instrument),  the  melody  to  “Mashallah”  started,  and 
the  dancers  hurried  into  position.  After  10  rehearsals,  the 
newcomers  had  begun  to  blend  in.  Arms  swung  overhead 
in  sync,  hips  swiveled  with  verve,  as  the  group’s  forma- 
tion, which  began  as  two  squares,  morphed  into  a sharp  V. 
One  minute  in,  the  music  of  “Mashallah”  transitioned  to 
the  thumping  electronica  of  “Get  Low,”  a 2014  hit  by  the 
American  Dillon  Francis  and  Frenchman  DJ  Snake.  Masti 
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Culture,  cultura,  koultoura,  kilti,  baiyo,  wenhua . . . 


The  Korean  Students 
Association  (top)  and 
Latin  dance  troupe  Vida 
de  Intensa  Pasion  (of  the 
Organization  of  Latin 
American  Affairs),  at 
the  Student  Involvement 
Fair  on  Stokes  Lawn, 
September  4,  2015. 


There  are  27  intercultural  clubs  registered  with  the  Office  of  Student  Involvement.  Some, 
such  as  the  Korean  Students  Association  and  African  Student  Organization,  regularly 
field  competitive  dance  troupes  at  the  spring  Showdown  sponsored  by  the  Undergraduate 
Government  of  Boston  College.  Others,  including  the  Hawai'i  Club  and  the  Vietnamese 
Student  Association,  perform  traditional  dance  more  often  as  part  of  annual  showcases. 
Throughout  the  year,  intercultural  clubs  host  events  open  to  the  entire  student  body, 
from  the  Slavic  Club's  blini  workshops  to  the  Brazilian  Club's  lessons  in  capoeira  (a  mixed 

martial  art)  to  the  Italian  Club's  Free  Gelato 
Day.  The  newest  clubs— Taiwanese,  Iranian, 
Dominican— all  began  in  2012.  The  birthdates 
of  certain  clubs  are  seemingly  lost  to  history, 
but  may  ( BCM  hopes)  reside  in  the  memory  of 
some  alumni. 

CULTURE  CLUBS 

African  Student  Organization  founded  1996; 
active  members  12  ♦ Arab  Students  Association 

founded  2003;  active  members  25  ♦ Armenian 
Club  founded  circa  1979;  active  members  45 
♦ Black  Student  Forum  founded  1970;  active 
members  110  Brazilian  Club  founded  circa 
2005;  active  members  45  ♦ Cape  Verdean 
Student  Association  founded  1996;  active  mem- 
bers 15  ♦ Caribbean  Culture  Club  founded 
1988;  active  members  231  (representing  20  coun- 
tries) ♦ Chinese  Students  Association  founded 
1991;  active  members  200  ♦ Cuban-American 
Student  Association  founded  2003;  active 
members  67  ♦ Dominican  Association 
founded  2012;  active  members  13  ♦ German 
Academy  founded:  1979;  active  members  25 
4 Hawai'i  Club  founded  1991;  active  members 
65  ♦ Hellenic  Society  founded  1982;  active 
members  150  4 II  Circolo  Italiano  (Italian 
Club)  founded  1976;  active  members  150 
4 International  Club  founded  2009;  active 
members  150  4 Iranian  Culture  Club  founded 
2012;  active  members  20  4 Irish  Society 
founded  circa  1983;  active  members  200 
4 Japan  Club  founded  1990;  active  members 
200  4 Korean  Students  Association  founded 
1991;  active  members  200  4 L'Association 
Haitienne  founded  1999;  active  members  80 
4 Organization  of  Latin  American  Affairs  found- 
ed 1977;  active  members  100  4 Philippine  Society  founded  1991;  active  members  100 
4 Slavic  Club  founded  1988;  active  members  30  (representing  Russia,  Ukraine,  Poland, 
Belarus,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Macedonia,  Slovakia,  Slovenia,  Montenegro,  Kosovo,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  Bulgaria,  Serbia)  4 South  Asian  Student  Association  founded  1996;  active 
members  75  (representing  Bangladesh,  India,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  and  Sri  Lanka)  4 Southeast 
Asian  Student  Association  founded  1995;  active  members  75  (representing  Burma, 

Brunei,  Cambodia,  East  Timor,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Malaysia,  Philippines,  Singapore,  Thailand, 
and  Vietnam)  4 Taiwanese  Cultural  Organization  founded  2012;  active  members  90 
4 Vietnamese  Student  Association  founded  1990;  active  members  152. 
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typically  works  at  least  one  Western  top  40 
song  into  each  performance,  and  “Get  Low” 
is  inflected  with  a North  African  folk  melody. 

The  captains  shouted  instructions  (“Explode 
right,”  “Eyes  ahead,”  “Attack  the  center!”) 
as  they  spun  and  executed  ornate  mudras 
(hand  gestures).  A female  empowerment  bal- 
lad in  Hindi  followed,  from  the  Bollywood 
action  film  Dhoom  3 (2013),  shot  in  Chicago, 

Switzerland,  and  Mumbai.  Near  the  end,  two 
dancers  lifted  Craparotta  and  launched  her 
into  a flip  over  a cluster  of  four  dancers  stand- 
ing at  full  height  in  front  of  her. 

Much  of  the  fall  semester  each  year  is  devot- 
ed to  teaching  portions  of  the  previous  year’s 
Showdown  routine,  so  the  newcomers  can 
master  basic  hand  gestures,  footwork,  and  for- 
mations. With  each  song,  the  captains  spend 
time  translating  and  explaining  the  lyrics.  “If 
you  don’t  understand  every  word  you  dance 
to,  it  will  show  that  you’re  not  believing  it,” 
says  Shrivastav.  “It’s  also  important  for  those 
who  don’t  speak  Hindi  to  be  aware  of  what 
they’re  representing  in  Masti.”  As  they  work 
through  kinks  in  the  choreography,  the  group  get  stuck  in 
the  final  duet  move  of  the  Bollywood  number  “Marjaani.” 
The  song  is  from  the  2009  film  Billu  (“Barber”),  about  the 
friendship  of  a poor  barber  and  a pop  superstar.  The  chorus 
ends  with  the  line,  Oye  Miasma  nu  khaye  marjaani,  Hindi  for 
“Let  the  world  go  to  hell  and  die.”  “It’s  about  a couple  that’s 
so  in  love  they’re  declaring,  if  society  thinks  poorly  of  us, 
society  can  go  to  hell,”  Shrivastav  explained.  The  dancers 
needed  a two-count  maneuver  that  conveyed  the  sentiment. 
So  they  broke  into  pairs  and  experimented. 

Arivudainambi  tried  Shrivastav’s  original  choreography: 
throwing  his  partner,  freshman  Soumya  Parashar,  into  an 
airborne  cartwheel  and  catching  her — as  her  legs  smacked 
the  hanging  conference  room  lights. 

“Let’s  not  do  that  one  again,”  Parashar  said. 

Shrivastav  grabbed  fellow  captain  and  junior  Ashruti 
Patel  by  her  hands  and  tried  sliding,  feet  first,  between  her 
legs.  She  only  pulled  Patel  to  the  ground  with  her. 

“You’re  a monster!”  Patel  cried  in  mock  agony.  Most  of 
the  group  keeled  over  in  laughter. 

Masti  spends  much  of  the  first  semester  “becoming  a 
family,”  Patel  said  later.  They  often  watch  Bollywood  films 
together  on  weekends,  and  close  most  practices  with  a 
“circle  time,”  when  they  share  one  another’s  highs  and  lows 
since  they  last  met  (one  practice  in  Stokes  Hall  ended  so 
late  the  lights  went  out,  and  they  spent  two  hours  talking 
in  the  dark).  In  interviews,  each  troupe  member,  even  the 
first-years,  referred  to  Masti  as  a family  more  often  than 


a team.  Chin  described  the 
captains:  “Aash  [Shrivastav] 
is  the  mom,  always  so  warm, 
happy,  and  joking  around.  But 
Ashruti  [Patel]  is  the  goofball,” 
always  teasing  Shrivastav  for 
saying  “anticlockwise”  instead 
of  “counterclockwise.”  “Geeta 
[Shanbhag]  is  the  quirky 
one.  And  Ari  [Ratnaseelan] 
is  so  quiet,  but  she’s  the  one 
who  really  sees  everything.” 
Bonding  early  is  important, 
says  Arivudainambi,  “so  that 
you’re  not  completely  miser- 
able next  semester,”  when 
Masti  will  ratchet  up  from  two 
practices  a week  to  five  or  six, 
sometimes  going  until  three  in 
the  morning. 

In  the  spring,  the  captains 
will  teach  classical  Indian 
mudras  such  as  the  alapadma 
(“fully  bloomed  lotus”)  and 
tripataaka  (“three  parts  of  the  flag”) — both  involve  out- 
stretched fingers  and  curled  thumbs — and  b-nat  neck  move- 
ments including  sundari  (side-to-side)  and  prarivartita 
(semicircular).  But  in  the  fall  they  focus  on  easier-to-grasp 
moves  that  mix  Bollywood  with  hip-hop.  Dancers  name 
these  as  they  go:  the  “teddy  bear  swing,”  the  “koala  climb,” 
the  “apple  toss,”  and  “Pavel’s  explosion,”  named  after  third- 
year  member  Pavel  Gorelov  T6.  An  international  studies 
and  political  science  major  from  Warwick,  New  York, 
Gorelov  took  took  ballet  as  a child  during  a family  stay  in 
Russia;  he  joined  the  hip-hop  crew  UPrising  his  freshman 
year,  and  tried  out  for  Masti  after  watching  members  dance 
bhangra  to  a Punjabi  song  at  a friend’s  dorm  party  in  2013. 

Someone  proposed  the  teddy  bear  swing  for  the 
“Marjaani”  duet.  Demonstrating,  Shrivastav  bounded  into 
the  arms  of  Patel,  who  squatted  to  set  Shrivastav  on  her 
right  knee  then  stood  upright  and  swung  Shrivastav  to  her 
left  knee,  and  up  again,  to  land  Shrivastav  in  front  of  her.  It 
wasn’t  a classical  move,  but  it  could  work. 

The  five  pairs  practiced  half  a dozen  times.  “I  can’t  catch 
Alyssa  without  falling,”  said  Shanbhag. 

“Sure  you  can,”  said  Gorelov.  He  grabbed  a chair,  and 
asked  Shanbhag  to  sit. 

“Lean  forward,  and  hold  your  position,”  he  said.  Gorelov 
pulled  the  chair  from  under  her,  and  Shanbhag  remained 
crouched.  “This  will  give  your  thighs  the  support  they  need.” 
By  the  sixth  try,  Craparotta  swung  freely  and  landed  secure- 
ly on  each  leg.  The  teddy  bear  swing  remained  in  the  routine. 


With  each  song, 
the  captains 
spend  time  translating 
the  lyrics.  “If  you  don’t 
understand  every  word 
you  dance  to,  it  will 
show,”  says  Shrivastav. 
“It’s  also  important 
for  those  who  don’t 
speak  Hindi  to  be 
aware  of  what  they’re 
representing  in  Masti.” 
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When  they  ran  through  “Marjaani”  with  the  music, 
Shrivastav  spotted  more  trouble:  “You  all  need  to  focus  on 
smiling.”  There  are  six  gradations  of  a Bollywood  smile, 
starting  with  the  smita,  a close-mouthed  half  smirk.  To 
ensure  that  even  the  back  row  of  the  audience  can  see, 
Shrivastav  advocates  the  most  extreme,  the  atihasita,  the 
kind  of  smile  a four -year-old  gives  a Sears  portrait  photog- 
rapher after  he  squeaks  a bunny  beside  the  camera.  “By  the 
end  [of  the  program]  your  jaw  is  dead.  Especially  as  you’re 
huffing  and  puffing  through  your  smile,”  says  Ratnaseelan. 
The  smile  is  one  of  the  last  skills  new  dancers  acquire.  It 
doesn’t  come  naturally  when  you’re  scrambling  your  feet 
to  the  blistering  bhangra  beats  and  contorting  each  finger 
in  a precise  mudra  position.  “But  our  energy  and  happiness 
is  one  of  the  things  that  sets  us  apart,”  says  Shrivastav.  The 
hip-hop  teams  typically  maintain  a tough,  intimidating 
countenance,  ballerinas  are  poised,  serene.  “We  look  like 
we’re  having  the  best  time  of  our  fives  on  stage.  Hopefully 
we  can  get  to  the  point  again  this  year  where  that’s  true.” 

Just  before  midnight,  drenched  in  sweat,  they  hugged 
each  other  and  flicked  off  the  lights. 

T 

he  captains  studied  video  from  Masti’s  Harvard  per- 

I formance  dozens  of  times  and  found  something  to 
polish  in  almost  every  count.  The  stomping  in  “Get  Low” 


looked  timid.  “You  need  to  slam  down  at  150  percent, 
because  it  will  only  look  hke  90  percent  in  the  audience,” 
said  Patel.  They  let  go  of  a male  freshman  who  struggled 
to  keep  up,  but  encouraged  him  to  audition  again  next 
year.  This  brought  the  female-male  ratio  to  seven  to  two. 
Meanwhile,  the  group  continued  to  improve. 

On  December  5,  Masti  suited  up  for  its  last  show  of  the 
semester,  the  concluding  evening  of  Boston  College’s  Week 
of  Dance,  sponsored  by  the  Arts  Council.  This  was  a new 
event  for  the  campus:  six  days  of  workshops  and  showcases 
run  by  and  featuring  student  troupes.  Masti  would  close 
out  Act  One,  and,  while  the  members  waited  to  take  the 
Robsham  Theater  stage,  they  sat  in  a circle  in  the  adjacent 
black-box  Bonn  Studio.  The  studio  was  crammed  with  more 
than  170  dancers  from  11  troupes — from  the  Irish  Step 
Team  in  sparkling  gold  frilly  dresses  to  Full  Swing,  with 
women  in  twirling  black  skirts  and  men  in  suspenders.  The 
Masti  women  wore  white  long-sleeve  leotards  and  billowing 
sky-blue  skirts  with  traditional  silver-chain  kamarband  belts 
that  would  jingle  when  they  danced;  Arivudainambi  wore 
a knee-length,  silver  silk  sherwani  and  black  harem  pants. 
(Gorelov,  the  other  male,  and  Chin  were  in  Boston  with 
UPrising,  at  a hip-hop  dance  competition.) 

When  Masti  saw  Vida  de  Intensa  Pasion  come  on  stage, 
via  five  broadcast  on  a flat-screen  TV  in  the  Bonn,  they 
started  to  stretch.  Two  acts  later,  they  walked  down  the  hall, 
stopped  before  the  door  to  backstage,  and  huddled  tight. 


left:  Rehearsing 
“Mashallah."  From 
left:  Craparotta, 
Arivudainambi,  and 
Ratnaseelan. 
opposite:  Late  January, 
downtime  in  Corcoran 
Commons.  From  left: 
Ratnaseelan,  Gorelov, 
Chin,  Arivudainambi, 
and  Shrivastav. 
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“This  is  the  last  time  we’re  doing  this  routine,”  said 
Shrivastav.  “Go  out  there  and  kill  it.  You’re  going  to  see 
how  much  you’ve  grown  since  Harvard.  We’ve  all  grown  so 
much  as  a family.  I love  you  all.” 

They  put  their  hands  in  and,  so  as  not  to  distract  the 
dancers  onstage,  whispered  Masti’s  chant:  “When  we  walk 
through  the  door  / one  thing  is  clear  / everybody  knows 
that  Masti  is  here!  Who  are  we?  / Masti!”  Then  they  walked 
through  the  door,  congratulating  the  On  Tap  dancers  as 
they  ran  by.  Masti  was  loose,  buoyantly  making  faces  at  one 
another  backstage  from  opposite  ends  as  they  prepared  to 
enter  stage-left  and  stage-right. 

The  announcer  bellowed,  “Give  it  up  for  Masti!” 
“Mashallah”  started,  a dawn-colored  light  flooded  the  back- 
drop, and  the  troupe  bounded  onto  the  stage,  looking  strong 
and  confident.  Craparotta’s  front-flip  sparked  howls  from 
the  near -full  house.  The  teddy  bear  swings  had  velocity. 
Even  the  rookies  beamed  with  full  atihasita  smiles,  which 
they  kept  when  the  stage  lights  went  down  and  they  ran  off 
stage. 

Vebhav  Garg  T5,  who  performed  in  Showdown  2015 
and  is  now  earning  a master’s  degree  in  physiology  at 


Georgetown  University,  had  snuck  backstage  to  watch. 
“You’re  ready  to  take  it  to  the  next  level,”  he  told  the  dancers 
as  they  mopped  their  sweat. 

In  a meeting  two  days  later,  the  captains  stressed  the  uphill 
ahead.  Craparotta,  Parashar,  Chin,  and  Arivudainambi  had 
developed  into  agile  Bollywood  dancers.  But  they  needed 
to  learn  many  more  mudras  and  polish  their  timing.  And, 
down  to  nine  members,  it  was  essential  that  Masti  have  suc- 
cess recruiting  (men,  especially)  at  SASA’s  culture  show  in 
February,  to  have  a team  capable  of  a range  of  formations 
and  flips. 

“But  much  more  than  a competition,  for  me  Showdown 
is  a celebration,”  said  Shrivastav.  Explaining  why  she’s 
devoted  some  25  hours  a week  to  Masti  for  the  past  four 
years,  Shrivastav  paraphrased  lines  from  the  penultimate 
scene  of  the  2007  Bollywood  blockbuster  Chak  De!  India 
(Let’s  Go,  India)  , in  which  the  coach  of  the  Indian  women’s 
national  field- hockey  team  gives  a speech  in  the  locker  room 
before  the  players  must  face  Australia  in  the  World  Cup 
final:  “I  dance  first  for  my  team,  for  Masti.  Then  I dance  to 
represent  Indian  culture.  And  then,  if  I have  any  energy  left, 
I dance  for  myself.”  ■ 
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When  Kevin  Tracey,  MD,  '79  lost  a young  patient,  he  needed  to  know  why. 
In  the  unexpected  answer  to  his  research  lay  a new  understanding 
of  the  body's  systems  and  a promising  treatment 


BY  EMILY  ANTHES 


Tracey,  in  his  office  at 
the  Feinstein  Institute 
for  Medical  Research. 


In  early  May  1985,  an  1 1 -month-old  girl  named  Janice 
was  crawling  around  the  kitchen  in  her  grandmother’s 
Brooklyn  brownstone.  The  older  woman  was  making  pasta, 
and  as  she  carried  the  pot  to  the  sink  to  drain  the  boiling 
water  Janice  scooted  underfoot.  The  woman  tripped,  spilling 
the  searingly  hot  liquid  over  her  granddaughter. 

An  ambulance  rushed  Janice  to  New  York  Hospital,  on  the 
east  side  of  Manhattan,  where  Kevin  Tracey,  a surgical  resi- 
dent, was  on  duty.  “When  I met  Janice,  she  was  scalded  over 
her  entire  body,”  Tracey  recalls.  “It  was  awful.” 

For  the  next  few  weeks,  Tracey  was  part  of  the  medical  team  that  cared 
for  Janice,  giving  her  painkillers,  changing  her  dressings,  and  shuttling 
her  to  the  operating  room  for  occasional  skin  grafts.  Slowly,  Janice  began 
to  recover,  and  her  doctors  started  making  plans  to  send  her  home.  In 
late  May,  the  hospital  staff  threw  Janice  a party,  complete  with  cake  and 
streamers,  to  celebrate  her  first  birthday. 

The  next  day,  a nurse  was  feeding  Janice  from  a bottle  when  the  girl’s 
eyes  suddenly  rolled  back  and  her  heart  stopped  beating.  Tracey,  who 
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happened  to  be  passing  in  the  hall,  rushed  into  Janice’s 
room  and  began  giving  her  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation. 
A more  senior  doctor  soon  arrived  to  assist,  and  for  more 
than  an  hour  they  tried  to  revive  the  toddler.  But  it  was  no 
use:  Janice  was  gone. 

It  fell  to  Tracey  to  give  Janice’s  parents  the  terrible  news, 
a job  made  harder  by  the  fact  that  he  couldn’t  explain  why 
their  daughter,  who  seemed  to  be  on  the  mend,  had  died 
so  suddenly.  The  medical  team  believed  that  Janice  had 
succumbed  to  septic  shock,  a rapid  drop  in  blood  pressure 
triggered  by  an  infection,  but  when  they  examined  her  body 
they  couldn’t  find  the  microbe  that  might  have  caused  it. 

Janice’s  death  was  a tragedy,  but  not  an  anomaly:  At  the 
time,  much  remained  unknown  about  septic  shock,  and  even 
in  patients  who  ultimately  died  from  the  condition,  doctors 
were  sometimes  unable  to  identify  the  microbial  culprit. 
Tracey  had  always  felt  driven  to  understand  precisely  how 
things  worked — he  had  been  the  kind  of  kid  who  liked  to 
take  apart  cars — and  he  felt  a desperate  need  to  solve  this 


The  Feinstein  Institute  is  housed  in  a gleaming, 
glass-and-brick  building  just  off  the  Long  Island 
Expressway,  part  of  a small  medical  campus  sandwiched 
between  several  country  clubs.  The  Institute  is  the  inde- 
pendent research  division  of  Northwell  Health  (formerly 
known  as  the  North  Shore-LIJ  Health  System),  the  largest 
healthcare  provider  in  New  York  State.  Its  more  than  1,500 
researchers  conduct  laboratory  and  clinical  studies  into  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  human  disease.  Tracey,  who 
runs  the  Laboratory  of  Biomedical  Science,  has  helmed 
the  Feinstein  Institute,  which  has  a current  budget  of  $135 
million,  since  2005.  He  works  from  a corner  office  on  the 
fourth  floor,  with  large  windows  that  overlook  a tree-lined 
road.  The  trees  are  still  green  on  a drizzly,  gray  day  in  late 
November  when  he  sits  down  for  a chat  at  the  small  confer- 
ence table  in  his  office. 

Tracey  is  an  attentive  and  focused  listener,  but  even  when 
he  is  sitting  he  rarely  comes  to  a complete  stop.  As  he  speaks 
about  his  life  in  the  lab,  he  rocks  back  and  forth  in  his  chair. 


The  finding  was  so  surprising  that  Tracey  and  his  lab  members  spent 
months  scouring  the  scientific  literature  for  possible  explanations. 
They  didn't  find  much.  "The  nervous  system  and  the  immune  system  had 
separate  textbooks, " Tracey  recalls.  "They  were  not  studied  together." 


mystery.  “Here  this  little  girl  had  died  in  this  tragic  way,  and 
I didn’t  know  why,”  he  recalls.  “And  I said,  well,  you  know, 
we  gotta  figure  this  out.” 

Within  weeks  of  Janice’s  death,  Tracey  was  in  the  labo- 
ratory, studying  the  biological  mechanisms  behind  septic 
shock.  That  single  project  would  send  the  neurosurgeon-in- 
training  on  a 30-year  detour  into  the  field  of  immunology, 
ultimately  yielding  a surprising  discovery — published  in 
Nature  and  described  in  Scientific  American  and  New  York 
Times  Magazine  cover  stories — about  the  links  between  the 
immune  system  and  the  nervous  system.  Tracey’s  unex- 
pected finding — that  a nerve  originating  in  the  brainstem 
modulates  the  body’s  immune  response — has  helped  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  nascent  field  of  bioelectronic  medi- 
cine, in  which  diseases  are  treated  not  with  pills  but  with 
electrodes.  If  the  clinical  trials  now  underway  continue  to 
pan  out,  patients  with  rheumatoid  arthritis,  inflammatory 
bowel  disease,  psoriasis,  and  other  inflammatory  disorders 
may  one  day  be  able  to  use  implantable,  nerve- stimulating 
devices  to  keep  their  symptoms  at  bay.  “I  went  into  the  labo- 
ratory to  study  the  immune  basis  of  sepsis  in  1985,”  says 
Tracey,  who  is  now  the  president  and  CEO  of  the  Feinstein 
Institute  for  Medical  Research  in  Manhasset,  New  York. 
“And  you  could  say  that  in  many  ways  I’ve  never  come  out.” 


He  runs  his  fingers  through  his  silver  hair.  He  adjusts  his 
tie.  He  drags  his  hands  across  the  tabletop,  drawing  invis- 
ible diagrams.  He  hops  up  to  pull  a book  off  a shelf,  to  find 
a photo  of  a patient,  to  grab  a sample  of  an  experimental 
drug  he  helped  create.  This  buzzing,  restless  energy  is  fitting 
for  a man  who  talks  easily,  and  often,  about  discovering  his 
purpose  when  he  was  barely  old  enough  to  read.  “What  I’ve 
always  wanted  to  do,  for  my  whole  life,  is  run  a laboratory 
and  invent  things  and  try  to  discover  things  that  would  help 
people,”  he  says.  “That’s  been  the  guiding  principle  of  my 
entire  life.” 

The  oldest  of  five  children,  Tracey  spent  his  early  years 
in  Western  Massachusetts.  In  the  summer  of  1963,  when  he 
was  five  years  old,  his  mother  began  getting  headaches.  Her 
local  doctor  referred  her  to  a specialist  at  Yale,  so  Tracey 
and  his  siblings  went  to  stay  with  their  grandparents  while 
their  parents  headed  to  New  Haven.  Tracey  never  saw  his 
mother  again;  within  weeks,  she  had  died  of  a malignant 
brain  tumor. 

One  day,  shortly  after  his  mother’s  funeral,  Tracey 
climbed  into  his  grandfather’s  lap,  wanting  to  know  why 
the  doctors  hadn’t  been  able  to  save  his  mother.  His  grand- 
father, a doctor  himself,  explained  that  her  tumor  was  like 
a crab,  with  legs  that  extended  into  so  many  different  parts 
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of  her  brain  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  remove  safely. 
“And  so  at  that  very  young  age,  I remember  saying  to  him, 
‘Well  somebody  should  do  something  about  that,’”  recalls 
Tracey.  He  decided  that  he  would  become  that  somebody: 
a doctor  or  a scientist  who  discovered  new  treatments  for 
the  sick.  “I  remember  wanting  to  invent  things  to  help  other 
kids’  moms  so  other  kids  wouldn’t  have  to  go  through  what 
I went  through.” 

When  he  arrived  at  Boston  College,  in  1975,  he  finally 
got  the  chance  to  see  what  that  dream  might  look  hke. 
On  his  first  day  of  organic  chemistry,  Tracey  watched, 
awestruck,  as  professor  T.  Ross  Kelly  stood  at  the  board, 
drawing  diagrams  of  molecules  that  he  was  synthesizing  in 
his  lab.  The  compounds,  Kelly  told  the  class,  were  potential 
treatments  for  cancer.  “I  almost  fell  out  of  my  chair,”  Tracey 
recalls.  “I  thought  to  myself,  ‘All  my  life  I’ve  wanted  to  use 
science  to  help  people,  and  here  my  teacher,  whose  labora- 
tory is  100  yards  away  from  this  lecture  hall,  is  building 
molecules  for  cancer  patients.’” 

At  the  end  of  the  semester,  Tracey  took  a job  as  a research 
assistant  in  Kelly’s  laboratory,  where  he  quickly  impressed 
his  professor.  “He  was  full  of  energy,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
smart,”  Kelly  recalls.  “That’s  a great  combination.” 

The  two  years  that  Tracey  spent  in  Kelly’s  lab  convinced 
him  that  he  was  on  the  right  path.  “I  saw  the  research  pro- 
cess,” Tracey  says.  “I  saw  invention  happen  . . . and  I knew 
that  I wanted  to  be  a part  of  that.” 

And  so,  Tracey  enrolled  in  medical 
Tracey  (left)  in  an  . . _ TT  . . . , 

. , . school  at  Boston  University  in  1979 

early  lab  setting,  J 

photographed  for  knowing  that,  in  addition  to  being  a 
the  1 979  Sub  Turri.  clinician,  he  wanted  to  carve  out  time  to 


spend  in  a laboratory.  He  was  just  a few  months  away  from 
beginning  a long-planned  two-year  research  fellowship — 
on  a subject  yet  to  be  decided — when  Janice  arrived  in  the 
Manhattan  ER  in  the  spring  of  1 985.  That  July,  he  joined  the 
lab  run  by  Stephen  Lowry,  a surgeon  and  scientist  at  Cornell 
University  Medical  College,  and  began  to  study  the  cellular 
underpinnings  of  septic  shock.  Working  in  collaboration 
with  several  other  scientists — including  Anthony  Cerami 
and  Bruce  Beutler  at  Rockefeller  University — Tracey  made 
two  major  findings  in  quick  succession.  First,  he  demon- 
strated that  in  at  least  some  cases  of  septic  shock,  patients 
were  killed  not  by  invading  bacteria,  but  by  their  own 
immune  systems.  When  pathogens  enter  the  body,  white 
blood  cells  produce  a compound  called  tumor  necrosis  fac- 
tor, or  TNF,  an  immune-signaling  molecule  that  helps  coor- 
dinate the  destruction  of  trespassing  microbes  and  triggers 
inflammation,  which  is  part  of  a healthy  immune  response. 

But  high  doses  of  TNF,  Tracey  found,  caused  collateral 
damage,  injuring  a patient’s  own  cells  and  tissues.  When 
Tracey  infused  large  amounts  of  TNF  into  healthy  rats,  the 
rodents  rapidly  went  into  shock,  developed  organ  damage, 
and  died.  “The  similarities  to  Janice’s  case  of  shock  were 
astounding — the  onset  of  shock  [was]  sudden  and  devastat- 
ing, and  in  both  cases  no  bacteria  were  implicated,”  Tracey 
wrote  some  20  years  later  in  a medical  memoir  titled  Fatal 
Sequence:  The  Killer  Within  (Dana  Press,  2005).  “The  con- 
clusion was  inescapable;  all  you  needed  to  develop  acute 
shock  like  Janice’s  was  too  much  TNF.”  Perhaps,  he  specu- 
lated, even  a minor,  undetectable  infection  could  set  off  this 
oversized  immune  response,  triggering  a sudden  flood  of 
TNF  and  rapid-onset  shock. 

Tracey  pubhshed  his  findings  in  Science 
in  1986;  the  following  year,  he  and  his 
colleagues  announced  in  Nature  that 
they  could  protect  baboons  from  septic 
shock  by  giving  them  a certain  type  of  lab- 
made  protein,  known  as  a monoclonal 
antibody,  that  inhibited  TNF.  Together, 
Tracey’s  experiments  paved  the  way  for  a 
new  suite  of  medical  therapies.  The  over- 
production of  TNF  is  a feature  of  many 
inflammatory  disorders — including  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  psoriasis,  and  inflamma- 
tory bowel  disease — and  TNF-blocking 
antibodies  are  now  routinely  prescribed 
for  these  conditions. 


As  Tracey  completed  his  training 
in  neurosurgery,  he  continued 
to  research  TNF.  In  1992,  after  finishing 
his  medical  residency,  he  joined  North 
Shore  University  Hospital  in  Manhasset, 
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Long  Island,  where  he  finally  got  the  chance  to  run  his  own 
lab.  (Several  years  later,  the  hospital  became  one  of  the 
foundational  facilities  in  the  new  North  Shore-LIJ  Health 
System,  which  established  the  Feinstein  Institute  as  a stand- 
alone research  organization.) 

Tracey  spent  one  day  a week  in  the  operating  room — he 
specialized  in  spinal  surgery — and  the  other  four  in  his  lab, 
where  he  searched  for  new  ways  to  halt  TNF  rampages  in 
the  body.  He  developed  one  particularly  promising  drug 
candidate:  a molecule  he  called  CNI-1493,  which  blocked 
TNF  production  and  reduced  inflammation  in  animal  mod- 
els of  several  diseases,  including  sepsis,  arthritis,  and  inflam- 
matory bowel  disease.  Tracey  thought  the  compound  might 
prove  similarly  promising  in  treating  stroke;  data  suggests 
that  TNF  overproduction  during  a stroke  may  worsen  the 
resulting  brain  damage. 

To  test  the  idea,  Tracey  injected  a small  dose  of  CNI- 
1493  into  the  brains  of  rats.  As  he  expected,  the  molecule 
blocked  TNF  production  in  the  brain.  But  it  also  reduced 
TNF  levels  throughout  the  rest  of  the  body.  “This  was  a 
huge  surprise,”  Tracey  recalls.  “There  was  no  way  to  under- 
stand— how  could  the  molecule  in  the  brain  be  turning  off 
the  TNF  in  the  spleen,  in  the  heart,  in  the  liver?” 


In  a hallway  conference 
with  the  Feinstein  Institute's 
Christopher  Czura,  VP  for 
scientific  affairs  (left),  and 
Tom  Coleman,  director  of 
technology  transfer. 


The  finding  was  so  unexpect- 
ed that  Tracey  and  his  lab  mem- 
bers puzzled  over  it  for  months, 
scouring  the  scientific  hterature 
for  possible  explanations.  They 
didn’t  find  much.  “The  nervous 
system  and  the  immune  system 
had  separate  textbooks,”  Tracey  recalls.  “They  were  not 
studied  together.” 

But  if  anyone  could  bridge  the  disciplinary  gap,  it  was 
Tracey,  a practicing  neurosurgeon  who  had  developed  an 
unusual  expertise  in  immunology.  At  first,  he  thought  the 
brain  might  be  sending  messages  about  the  CNI- 1 493  injec- 
tion to  the  body  through  the  bloodstream,  but  some  simple 
experiments  eliminated  that  hypothesis.  He  then  began  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  the  brain  was  getting  the  word 
out  via  a different  pathway:  nerves. 

He  unearthed  a crucial  paper  by  Linda  Watkins,  a neu- 
roscientist at  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  whose 
work  suggested  that  compounds  produced  by  white  blood 
cells  alert  the  brain  to  an  infection  by  sending  signals  up 
the  vagus  nerve,  which  winds  from  the  brainstem  through 
the  abdomen  and  regulates  a variety  of  vital  physiological 
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phenomena,  including  respiration,  digestion,  and  heart  rate. 
And  if  immunological  information  traveled  up  the  vagus 
nerve  to  the  brain,  Tracey  reasoned,  perhaps  it  also  traveled 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Tracey’s  notion — that  electrical  pulses  moving  down  the 
vagus  nerve  from  the  brain  somehow  turned  off  TNF  pro- 
duction in  the  body’s  other  organs — was  not  wildly  popular; 
in  fact,  several  members  of  his  own  lab  bet  against  it.  To  test 
the  idea,  Tracey  repeated  his  previous  experiment,  injecting 
CNI-1493  into  rats’  brains.  But  this  time,  he  severed  the 
vagus  nerve.  Although  TNF  levels  once  again  plummeted 
in  the  brain,  in  the  rodents’  other  organs,  they  remained 
steady.  The  connection  had  been  lost,  and  the  messages 
weren’t  getting  through.  (As  for  his  winnings  from  the  bet, 
Tracey  says,  “I  think  it  was  probably  $20,  and  it  probably 
never  got  paid.”) 

Because  nerves  communicate  by  means  of  electrical 
signals,  the  finding  raised  the  possibility  that  Tracey  could 
dampen  TNF  production  without  any  drugs  at  all.  Fie  bor- 
rowed a handheld  nerve  stimulator  from  one  of  the  hospi- 
tal’s operating  rooms  and  used  it  to  tickle  the  vagus  nerve  in 
several  rats.  The  stimulation  suppressed  TNF  production  in 
the  liver  and  reduced  the  amount  of  TNF  circulating  in  the 
blood. 

The  discovery,  published  in  Nature  in  2000,  suggested 
that  the  brain  acted  as  a brake  on  the  immune  system, 
and  led  Tracey  to  propose  what  he  called  “the  inflamma- 
tory reflex.”  During  an  infection,  he  theorized,  information 
about  the  body’s  immune  response  zips  up  the  vagus  nerve 
to  the  brain.  The  brain  then  helps  to  calibrate  this  response 
by  sending  signals,  via  the  vagus  nerve,  that  curb  the  produc- 
tion of  inflammatory  molecules  such  as  TNF.  When  it  works 


properly,  the  circuit  helps  prevent  the  immune  system  from 
spiraling  out  of  control  and  damaging  the  body’s  own  cells 
and  tissues. 

Given  the  dangers  that  inflammation  can  pose,  it  makes 
sense  that  this  sort  of  self-regulatory  pathway  would 
evolve,  says  Alejandro  Aballay,  an  immunologist  at  Duke 
University,  who  has  identified  specific  neurons  that  control 
the  immune  response  in  roundworms.  “It’s  surprising  that  it 
has  taken  this  long  for  the  scientific  community  to  appreci- 
ate this  neural-immune  connection.” 

The  discovery  of  the  immune  reflex  immediately 
raised  intriguing  therapeutic  possibilities.  Although 
TNF-inhibiting  drugs  provide  relief  to  many  patients  with 
inflammatory  diseases,  these  medications  have  drawbacks: 
They  are  expensive,  they  have  potentially  serious  side 
effects,  and  they  don’t  work  for  all  patients.  In  1 997,  shortly 
before  Tracey  performed  his  critical  experiments,  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  had  approved  a surgically 
implanted  vagus-nerve  stimulator  as  a treatment  for  epi- 
lepsy. Tracey  began  to  wonder  if  a similar  device  might  also 
function  as  a sort  of  pacemaker  for  the  immune  system, 
alleviating  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  diseases.  While 
eating  at  a steakhouse,  he  jotted  the  idea  down  on  a napkin 
(since  gone  missing):  “Make  a device  to  control  the  nerve  to 
turn  off  TNF.” 

In  2007,  Tracey  and  one  of  his  frequent  collaborators,  H. 
Shaw  Warren,  an  inflammation  specialist  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  founded  SetPoint  Medical  to  turn  this 
back-of-the-napkin  idea  into  a real-world  medical  treat- 
ment. The  company  partnered  with  Paul-Peter  Tak,  a rheu- 
matologist at  the  Academic  Medical  Center  in  Amsterdam, 

to  design  and  launch  its  first 
human  trial,  recruiting  eight 
European  patients  with  severe 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  an  auto- 
immune disease  in  which  high 
levels  of  TNF  and  related 
molecules  cause  inflamma- 
tion in  the  joints.  The  disease 
can  make  the  most  mundane 
daily  tasks  difficult;  some  of 
the  patients  who  enrolled  in 
the  trial  had  so  much  pain  and 

SetPoint's  nerve  stimulator  (center) 
is  surgically  implanted  on  the  vagus 
nerve  (red),  in  the  neck  or  under 
the  collarbone,  in  a relatively  simple 
procedure,  and  held  in  place  by 
a protective,  snap-on  "pod."  The 
actual  stimulator  is  an  inch  long. 
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swelling  in  their  joints  that  they  couldn’t  button  their  own 
shirts,  or  use  eating  utensils,  or  stand  up  from  a chair. 

Tak  and  his  colleagues  repurposed  the  vagus-nerve  stim- 
ulator approved  for  epilepsy,  implanting  a small,  round 
“pulse  generator”  in  each  patient’s  chest.  For  up  to  four 
minutes  every  day,  the  implant  would  send  electrical  pulses 
through  a thin  wire  to  the  vagus  nerve. 

A middle-aged  Bosnian  man  was  the  first  to  receive  the 
implant,  in  the  fall  of  2011.  A few  months  later,  Tracey 
flew  to  Bosnia  to  meet  him.  There,  the  man  told  Tracey  that 
before  receiving  the  nerve  stimulator  the  pain  in  his  hands, 
wrists,  elbows,  knees,  and  feet  had  left  him  unable  to  work 
or  play  with  his  kids.  But  after  the  implant,  he  said,  his  pain 
had  faded.  He  returned  to  his  job  as  a truck  driver.  He  took 
up  ping  pong  again  and  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  he  began  to 
play  tennis,  energetically  enough  to  injure  his  knee.  “So  his 
doctors  told  him  to  take  it  easy,”  Tracey  says,  laughing.  “This 
is  advice  to  a guy  who  had  been  on  bed  rest.  Now  they’re  tell- 
ing him  to  take  it  easy  until  the  trial’s  over.” 

“Every  time  I think  of  that  trip,  I smile,”  Tracey  adds. 
“Seeing  the  joy  on  this  patient’s  face  was  a way  to  complete- 
ly re-energize  me  and  everyone  else  involved  in  working  on 
extending  this  therapy  to  millions  of  people,  not  just  one.” 

Indeed,  the  Bosnian  man  was  not  the  only  one  who 
seemed  to  benefit  from  the  experimental  treatment.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  College  of  Rheumatology 
in  November  2012,  the  researchers  announced  that  of  their 
eight  patients,  six  had  a good  or  moderate  response  to  the 
therapy;  two  of  those  six  patients  saw  their  arthritis  go 
into  complete  remission.  Overall,  the  group  displayed  sig- 
nificant improvement  on  a standard  assessment  of  disease 
severity,  after  five  weeks  of  daily  nerve  stimulation.  Side 
effects,  including  swelling  and  numbness  at  the  surgical  site, 
were  mild  and  temporary,  according  to  Anthony  Arnold, 
SetPoint’s  CEO.  Tak  and  SetPoint  have  now  expanded  the 
trial  to  an  additional  10  patients;  the  results  are  currently 
being  prepared  for  publication,  but  “those  patients  did  really 
well,”  Arnold  says. 

“Of  course,  this  is  still  early  days,”  Tak  acknowledges. 
The  trial  was  small  and  did  not  include  a placebo  group 
for  comparison.  Not  all  patients  responded  to  the  treat- 
ment— not  all  patients  respond  to  the  standard  drug  regi- 
men either — and  Tak  says  that  scientists  still  have  a lot  to 
understand  about  how  to  optimize  this  sort  of  treatment: 
Where  is  the  best  place  to  implant  a vagus-nerve  stimulating 
device?  How  long  should  the  stimulation  ideally  last?  But  if 
researchers  can  answer  these  questions,  and  reproduce  the 
effect  in  a larger,  controlled  clinical  trial,  “then  I think  it’s  a 
very  interesting  approach  for  patients,”  says  Tak,  who  now 
heads  immuno-inflammation  research  and  development  at 
GlaxoSmithKline,  which  has  invested  in  SetPoint.  “I  think 
it’s  a new  paradigm  that  will  really  change  the  way  we  look 


at  disease,  and  how  we  interfere  with  the  natural  resources 
in  the  body  to  dampen  the  immune  response.” 

Theoretically,  the  approach  could  have  many  advantages: 
Undergoing  a minor  surgical  procedure  to  receive  a device 
that  automatically  delivers  pulses  may  be  easier  for  patients 
than  sticking  with  a daily  drug  regimen,  and  in  the  long  run 
the  implants  may  be  cheaper.  What’s  more,  drugs  that  block 
TNF  can  also  have  dangerous,  immune-suppressing  effects 
that  leave  patients  vulnerable  to  infection  and  illness;  it’s 
not  yet  clear  what  the  long-term  immunological  effects  of 
vagus-nerve  stimulators  will  be,  but  some  animal  studies 
suggest  that  they  may  pose  less  risk. 

SetPoint,  which  is  developing  its  own  proprietary  vagus- 
nerve  stimulator,  is  now  sponsoring  a clinical  trial  to  test 
the  treatment  in  patients  with  Crohn’s  disease.  And  the 
promise  of  bioelectronic  therapy  extends  beyond  inflamma- 
tory disorders.  Tracey  predicts  that  scientists  will  ultimately 
identify  nerves  and  neural  circuits  that  are  relevant  to  a wide 
variety  of  diseases.  He  says  he  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see 
clinical  trials  of  nerve  stimulators  as  potential  treatments  for 
multiple  sclerosis,  Alzheimer’s  disease,  fibromyalgia,  hyper- 
tension, or  even  cancer.  “I  fully  expect,  based  on  the  mecha- 
nistic knowledge  we  have  today,  that  patients  of  the  future 
will  benefit  from  this,”  he  says.  “How  many  patients  and 
which  diseases  and  what  type  of  device?  I’m  not  sure.  But 
the  scientific  evidence  indicates  that  this  is  a path  forward.” 

Despite  these  unanswered  questions,  Tracey’s  scien- 
tific contributions  have  already  been  profound,  says  Carl 
Nathan,  an  immunologist  at  Weill  Cornell  Medical  College. 
“I  think  it’s  truly  extraordinary  that  a practicing  neurosur- 
geon has  managed  to  discover  so  much  new  fundamen- 
tal biology,  including  immunobiology.”  Although  Tracey’s 
work  has  sometimes  challenged  scientific  dogma,  his  experi- 
ments are  careful  and  convincing,  Nathan  says.  “He’s  pas- 
sionate, generous,  devoted  to  the  people  whose  medical 
care  he’s  entrusted  with,  insatiably  curious  and  remarkably 
creative,”  he  adds.  “All  of  those  qualities  have  driven  him  so 
far  out  in  front  of  everybody  that  he’s  kind  of  lonely  there, 
and  it  may  take  a long  time  before  [more]  people  realize  the 
impact  of  what  he’s  discovered.” 

Perhaps  to  speed  the  arrival  of  that  moment,  Tracey  is 
in  the  process  of  launching  a new  Center  for  Bioelectronic 
Medicine,  which  he  hopes  will  ultimately  house  40  or  50 
laboratories,  at  the  Feinstein  Institute.  And  in  2014,  he 
started  the  journal  Bioelectronic  Medicine,  as  a means  of  con- 
necting researchers  from  disciplines  such  as  bioinformatics, 
bioengineering,  neurophysiology,  and  nanotechnology. 

Tracey  routinely  rises  at  4:30  a.m.  He  tries  to  squeeze 
in  a daily  morning  workout,  and  a bit  of  reading 
and  writing,  before  departing  the  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
house  he  shares  with  his  wife,  Patricia  McArdle  Tracey  ’83, 
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and  their  two  teenage  daughters.  (The  couple  also  have  two 
older  daughters,  who  are  in  college.)  He’s  at  the  Feinstein 
Institute  by  7:30  and  spends  the  next  1 1 — or  more — hours 
juggling  a variety  of  scientific  and  administrative  tasks.  He 
runs  lab  meetings  and  writes  papers,  applies  for  grants  and 
gives  talks,  attends  board  meetings  and  solicits  donations. 

As  a leader,  Tracey  says  he  has  tried  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  researchers  affiliated  with  the  Feinstein 
Institute  feel  free  to  pursue  unconventional  ideas  and  take 
chances,  even  if  not  all  their  hunches  pan  out.  “In  order  to 
encourage  creativity  in  a research  institution,  you  have  to 
give  people  the  ability  to  fail,”  he  says.  “Which  means  that 
they  know  the  resources  are  there  so  that  if  they  fail  they’re 
not  out  of  work  or  their  lab  isn’t  going  to  get  closed.”  And 
beyond  simply  providing  resources,  he  adds,  “You  have  to 
build  a culture  of  trust — where  people  taking  the  risks  know 
that  other  people  around  them  are  taking  risks  and  that  I 
take  risks.” 

Tracey  no  longer  fixes  spines  or  severs  nerves  with  his 
own  hands,  but  he  still  oversees  the  busy  laboratory  down 
the  hall  from  his  executive  office,  where  a team  of  scientists 
is  continuing  to  unpack  the  physiology  of  the  inflammatory 
reflex.  He  helps  design  studies,  and  he  reviews  the  data  that 


In  the  lab  down  the  hall  streams  in.  “Nothing  makes  me 

from  his  office,  Tracey  talks  happier  than  to  be  interrupted, 

with  allergist-immunologist  • i i . j 

6 6 even  right  now,  by  a student  or 

Gavin  Imperato,  MD. 

a postdoc  or  a colleague  to  show 
me  a result  that,  you  know,  is  a 
happy  surprise  or  an  unexpected  turn,”  he  says. 

Although  the  lab  is  home  to  about  20  researchers,  it’s 
quiet — almost  deserted — this  morning.  But  as  Tracey  wan- 
ders down  the  row  of  cluttered  lab  benches,  he  spies  a Ph.D. 
student  hunched  over  his  computer.  On  the  screen  is  an 
electrophysiological  recording,  featuring  the  telltale  spikes 
of  a firing  nerve  cell.  The  recording,  which  shows  the  electri- 
cal signals  generated  by  the  vagus  nerve  in  a mouse  injected 
with  a bacterial  toxin,  is  part  of  the  lab’s  current  effort  to 
better  understand  the  messages  the  nerve  sends  to  the  brain 
during  inflammation.  Tracey  asks  the  student  to  pull  up 
other  charts  and  nerve  recordings,  and  as  they  chat  about 
the  recent  findings,  an  idea  for  a follow-up  experiment 
occurs  to  Tracey.  He  tells  the  student  to  begin  that  very 
week.  Just  start  with  three  or  four  animals,  Tracey  urges: 
“What  are  you  waiting  for?”  ■ 

Emily  Anthes  is  a writer  in  New  York  City. 
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'Poverty  is  the  result  of  human 
causes,  reasons.  We  have  made 
poverty.  For  a long  time,  in 
humanity,  in  the  Church,  out- 
side of  the  Church,  poverty  was 
a fact.  Right?  A destiny.  It's  not 
true.  Poverty  is  not  a destiny. 
It's  an  injustice.  . . . And  justice 
is  a central  point  in  the  Bible— a 
central  point.  First  Testament 
and  Second  Testament,  justice 
is  always  there." 

— Gustavo  Gutierrez,  OP,  the  Peruvian 
whose  early  1970s  writings  on  the  poor 
are  considered  foundational  to  liberation 
theology,  from  a talk  at  Boston  College 
on  November  1 6,  sponsored  by  the 
Church  in  the  21st  Century  Center.  On 
that  day,  University  President  William  P. 
Leahy,  SJ,  presented  Gutierrez  with  the 
President's  Medal  for  Excellence. 


Life  itself 

By  Colleen  M.  Griffith 
Heeding  Merton  in  the  digital  age 


Thomas  merton  (1915-68),  the 
Trappist  monk  who  went  by  Fr. 
Louis  at  the  Abbey  of  Gethsemani  in  New 
Haven,  Kentucky,  has  been  described  as 
the  greatest  Catholic  spiritual  writer  of  the 
20th  century.  And  he  certainly  has  influ- 
enced Catholics.  But  the  kind  of  catholic- 
ity he  modeled  stretched  beyond  the  limits 
of  any  one  institution  or  tradition.  Philip 
Sheldrake  called  him  a “spiritual  classic” 
unto  himself.  Typically  when  theologians 
use  these  words,  they  refer  to  a text.  But 
if  the  term  means  work  that  remains 
compelling,  formative,  and  lasting,  then 
Merton’s  life  stands  as  such  a “text.” 

Merton  was  a “question  demanding 
an  answer  . . . unsettling,  disturbing, 
not  comfortable  to  live  with,”  recalled 
Matthew  Kelty,  a fellow  monk  at  the 
Abbey  who  was  Merton’s  typist  for  a time 


and  later  was  his  confessor.  A writer,  poet, 
activist,  artist,  intellectual,  social  critic, 
advocate  for  peace,  ecumenist,  lover  of 
nature,  ordinary  guy — Merton  was  all  of 
these.  But  he  placed  his  ranging  self  at  the 
service  of  a single  vocation,  about  which 
he  felt  passionately:  the  living  of  a contem- 
plative way.  He  viewed  being  contempla- 
tive as  his  nonnegotiable  calling,  and  he 
urged  all  others  to  see  that  a contempla- 
tive orientation  was  not  reserved  for  the 
monastic  but  was  their  calling  as  well, 
whatever  their  life  station.  Human  beings, 
he  discerned,  are  endowed  with  a con- 
templative capacity,  and  the  embrace  of  it, 
he  declared,  is  essential  to  claiming  one’s 
full  humanity:  “Walking  down  a street, 
sweeping  a floor,  washing  dishes,  hoeing 
beans,  reading  a book,  taking  a stroll  in  the 
woods — all  can  be  enriched  with  contem- 
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Merton,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Abbey  of  Gethsemani  in  the  early  1 960s. 


plation  and  with  the  obscure  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God.” 

Merton’s  plea  for  a contemplative 
orientation  in  our  lives,  and  his  emphasis 
on  solitude  and  silence,  assume  prophetic 
proportions  in  our  digital  age.  The  ubiq- 
uity of  mobile  and  online  connections  is 
one  of  the  big  truths  of  our  day,  and  life 
in  a social-media  bubble  has  become  "the 
new  normal.”  Yet  we  are  slowly  coming  to 
recognize  a certain  diminishing  of  genuine 
connections,  a disembodiment  of  social 
relations,  and  a growing,  uncritical  accep- 
tance of  the  constant  feed  of  information 
and  entertainment.  These  developments 
have  been  shown  to  carry  with  them  a 
marked  increase  in  “boredom”  in  anything 
but  multi-stimulus  environments,  and 
an  overall  lessening  of  our  ability  to  be 
attentive.  What  happens  when  we  place 


Thomas  Merton’s  pleas  for  a contempla- 
tive way,  and  for  the  concomitant  prac- 
tices of  silence  and  solitude,  against  the 
cacophony  of  our  day? 

Merton’s  writings  are  not  meant  to 
remain  timeless  artifacts.  They  require 
interpretation  and  appropriation  by  people 
who  question  and  listen  from  within  their 
own  circumstances.  In  his  lifetime,  Merton 
did  voice  some  concern  about  unbridled 
technological  advance,  but  he  had  in  mind 
the  prospect  of  new  monster  plows  for  the 
fields  on  the  monastery  grounds.  Never 
would  he  or  could  he  have  imagined  smart- 
phones, tablets,  wearable  technologies, 
auto-updating,  Facebook,  Twitter,  and  the 
range  of  social-networking  possibilities 
that  are  commonplace  today. 

The  true  prophet  in  any  age  is  one  who 
offers  a very  different  reading  of  reality 


from  the  predominant  one  and  suggests 
a counter  consciousness  that  will  lead 
to  greater  flourishing.  In  this  light,  it  is 
possible  to  think  of  Thomas  Merton  as  a 
prophet  for  right  now,  a prophet  for  this 
age  of  distraction. 

IN  NEW  SEEDS  OF  CONTEMPLATION 
(1961),  Merton  described  what  it  means 
to  be  contemplative: 

“Contemplation  is  the  highest  expres- 
sion of . . . intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 

It  is  that  life  itself,  fully  awake,  fully  alive, 
fully  aware  that  it  is  alive.  It  is  spiritual 
wonder.  It  is  spontaneous  awe  at  the 
sacredness  of  life,  of  being.  It  is  gratitude 
for  life,  for  awareness,  and  for  being.  It 
is  a vivid  realization  of  the  fact  that  life 
and  being  in  us  proceed  from  an  invis- 
ible, transcendent,  and  infinitely  abundant 
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Source.  Contemplation  is,  above  all, 
awareness  of  the  reality  of  that  Source.  It 
knows  the  Source,  obscurely,  inexplicably, 
but  with  a certitude  that  goes  beyond  rea- 
son and  beyond  simple  faith." 

Merton  sensed  that  there  is  noth- 
ing more  alien  to  contemplation  than 
Descartes’s  cogito  ergo  sum,  “I  think, 
therefore  I am”  (really,  I am  conscious 
of  myself  thinking,  therefore  I am).  The 
cogito,  claims  Merton,  is  the  utterance  of 
an  alienated  being,  “in  exile  from  his  own 
spiritual  depths,  compelled  to  seek  some 
comfort  in  a proof  for  his  own  existence.” 
In  contemplation,  by  contrast,  one  is  aware 
of  one’s  contingent  reality  as  received,  as  a 
gift  from  God,  as  a free  gift  of  love. 

Who  then  is  a contemplative?  “Not  one 
who  sits  under  a tree  with  legs  crossed” 
endeavoring  to  “edify”  him  or  herself,  says 
Merton.  It  is  someone  who  “seeks  to  know 
the  meaning  of  life  not  only  with  his  head 
but  with  his  whole  being  ...  by  uniting 
oneself  to  the  very  Source  of  life. . . . The 
Source  which  is  too  real  to  be  contained 
satisfactorily  inside  any  word  or  concept 
or  name”  that  humans  can  ascribe. 

Contemplatives  don’t  live  for  con- 
templation; they  live  for  the  God  of  con- 
templation. “A  tree  gives  glory  to  God  by 
being  a tree,”  he  writes.  “It  ‘consents,’  so  to 
speak,  to  God’s  creative  love.  It  is  express- 
ing an  idea  which  is  in  God  and  which  is 
not  distinct  from  the  essence  of  God,  and 
therefore  a tree  imitates  God  by  being  a 
tree.”  Among  human  creatures,  Merton 
writes,  it  is  contemplation  that  allows  for 
our  “yes”:  “Our  true  self  is,  then,  the  self 
that  receives  freely  and  gladly  the  missions 
that  are  God’s  supreme  gift. . . . Any  other 
‘self  is  only  an  illusion.” 

Contemplation  is  not  flight  from  com- 
mon life,  but  a way  of  sharing  deeply  in 
it,  of  being  more  interested  in,  and  more 
concerned  with,  one’s  surroundings.  It 
was  Merton’s  contemplative  orientation 
that  informed  his  social  criticism,  his 
rejection  of  whatever  could  potentially 
cause  humanity  to  lose  its  meaning — war, 
for  instance,  and  police  brutality — and  his 
commitment  to  solidarity  with  the  mar- 
ginalized. 

For  the  Christian,  he  believed,  the  way 
of  contemplation  involves  union  of  one’s 
being  with  Christ.  One’s  true  personal- 
ity is  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and  the  love  of 


Christ  begins  to  burn  within,  through  the 
practice  of  contemplation.  A contempla- 
tive orientation  turned  Merton  also  in  the 
direction  of  a strong  embrace  of  other 
faiths.  “If  I affirm  myself  as  a Catholic 
merely  by  denying  all  that  is  Muslim, 
Jewish,  Protestant,  Hindu,  Buddhist, 
etc.,”  he  said,  “in  the  end  I will  find  that 
there  is  not  much  left  for  me  to  affirm  as 
a Catholic:  and  certainly  no  breath  of  the 
Spirit  with  which  to  affirm  it.” 

Merton  never  portrayed  the  choice  of  a 
contemplative  orientation  as  being  for  the 
faint-hearted.  “Contemplation  is  no  pain 
killer,”  he  said.  For  him,  it  often  involved 
“a  steady  burning  to  ashes  of  old  worn-out 
words,  cliches,  slogans,  rationalizations! 
The  worst  of  it,”  he  writes,  “is  that  even 
apparently  holy  conceptions  are  consumed 
along  with  all  the  rest.”  Because  contem- 
plation is  an  occasion  to  see  one’s  true 
self  as  within  God,  it  perforce  includes  a 
breaking  of  idols  and  the  square  facing  of 
false  selves.  “We  have  the  choice  of  two 
identities,”  Merton  writes:  “the  external 
mask  which  seems  to  be  real . . . and  the 
hidden,  inner  person  who  seems  ...  to 
be  nothing  but  who  can  [commit]  to  the 
truth.”  In  his  own  journey  in  contempla- 
tive living,  Merton  met  with  many  shad- 
ows of  his  false  selves.  His  articulation  of 
“salvation”  involves  us  being  exactly  the 
creatures  we  are  meant  to  be. 

IN  THE  FIRST  SELECTION  FROM  HIS 
Asian  Journal,  published  posthumously — 
Merton  kept  the  journal  on  his  1968  trip 
to  the  Far  East,  on  which  he  died — Merton 
shares  a moment  of  unusual  clearness  that 
he  had  during  a visit  to  the  Polonnaruwa 
Buddhist  sculptures  in  Ceylon  (now  Sri 
Tanka).  The  experience  was  for  him  at  once 
physical,  aesthetic,  and  mystical.  Gazing 
upon  the  rock  figures  in  silence,  he  sud- 
denly had  an  overwhelming  sense  of  their 
beauty  and  spiritual  validity.  "I  was  jerked 
out  of  the  habitual,  half-tired  vision  of 
things,”  he  recorded,  “and  an  inner  clear- 
ness, clarity,  as  if  exploding  from  the  rocks 
themselves,  became  evident  and  obvious.” 

Such  moments  and  opportunities  to 
awaken  abound,  according  to  Merton.  In 
an  oft-quoted  passage  from  New  Seeds  of 
Contemplation,  he  writes:  “Every  moment 
and  every  event  of  a man’s  life  on  earth 
plants  something  in  his  soul.  For  just  as  the 


wind  carries  thousands  of  winged  seeds,  so 
each  moment  brings  with  it  germs  of  spiri- 
tual vitality  that  come  to  rest  impercep- 
tibly in  . . . minds  and  wills.”  Frequently, 
seeds  are  lost  as  we  simply  aren’t  prepared 
to  receive  them.  But  many  seeds  of  con- 
templation survive  and  come  to  flourish. 
One  way  this  happens  is  through  the  prac- 
tices of  silence  and  solitude. 

We  tend  to  associate  solitude  with 
isolation.  But  from  Merton’s  perspective, 
solitude  is  an  interior  disposition,  to  be 
cultivated  so  that  “one  could  be  in  solitude 
even  as  one  lived  in  the  center  of  the  city.” 
Solitude  is  that  deep  space  within  where 
solidarity  with  others  is  known  and  where 
compassion  blooms.  “We  do  not  go  into 
the  desert  to  escape  people,”  Merton 
writes,  “but  to  learn  how  to  find  them. 

We  do  not  leave  them  in  order  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them,  but  to  find 
out  the  way  to  do  them  the  most  good.” 
Solitude,  therefore,  is  a place  of  meeting. 
And  there  can  be  “rich,  and  endless  soci- 
ety” in  it,  not  only  with  God  but  with  the 
full  created  order. 

Merton  writes  equally  about  “the 
friendly  communion  of  silence,”  and  its 
relationship  to  love.  In  silence,  he  found 
himself  better  able  to  grasp  the  goodness 
of  things  and  more  likely  to  “know  reality 
by  respecting  it  where  words  have  defiled 
it.”  The  need  for  silence  in  our  lives  may 
be  greater  than  we  realize.  He  writes:  “We 
are  perhaps  too  talkative,  too  activistic, 
in  our  conception  of  the  Christian  life. 

Our  service  of  God  and  of  the  Church 
does  not  consist  only  in  talking  and  doing. 
It  can  consist  in  . . . listening,  waiting.” 
Constantly  in  motion,  ever  busy  meeting 
the  demands  of  our  social  roles,  extro- 
verted to  excess,  we  get  carried  along  in 
the  stream  of  talk  and  more  talk,  texting 
and  more  texting,  snapchatting  and  tweet- 
ing, moving  further  away  from  the  deep 
call  of  the  heart  and  the  questions  it  poses. 
Silence  can  bring  us  back. 

In  our  present  milieu,  the  embrace  of 
desert  values  and  descent  into  poverty 
of  spirit — the  prizing,  in  other  words,  of 
silent  attention,  intuition,  and  percep- 
tion— aren’t  faring  too  well.  Should  we 
be  alarmed  that  “nearly  a third  of  14-  to 
21 -year-olds  juggle  five  to  eight  media 
while  doing  homework"?  (See  Maggie 
Jackson’s  2008  book,  Distracted.)  Should 
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we  be  concerned  that  amid  our  high-tech 
connectivity,  people  have  fewer  real  confi- 
dantes? In  parks,  are  we  noticing  the  chil- 
dren on  swings  pushed  by  parents  who  are 
on  their  cellphones?  What  path  to  what 
future  are  we  traveling? 

The  prophetic  urgings  of  Thomas 
Merton  invite  a critical  reading  of  our 
networked  lives,  and  they  offer  a counter 
consciousness.  The  choice  for  interior  soli- 
tude, silence,  and  a contemplative  orienta- 
tion requires  countercultural  intentions.  ■ 

Colleen  M.  Griffith  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  the  practice  of  theology  at  the  School 
of  Theology  and  Ministry  (STM).  Her  book 
Prophetic  Witness:  Catholic  Women's  Strate- 
gies for  Reform  was  published  by  the  Church 
in  the  21st  Century  Center  in  2009,  and  in 
2012  she  co-edited  Catholic  Spiritual  Prac- 
tices: A Treasury  of  Old  and  New  (with  the 
C21  Center's  director  Thomas  H.  Groome). 
This  essay  is  drawn  and  adapted  from  her 
October  29  talk,  "Thomas  Merton:  A Prophet 
for  Our  Time,"  sponsored  by  STM  and  the 
C21  Center. 


View  Colleen  Griffith's  complete  talk 
via  Full  Story  at  bc.edu/bcm. 


Hospitality 

By  David  Hollenbach,  SJ 
What  is  asked  of  Catholics? 


Pope  francis  proclaimed 

December  8,  2015,  as  the  opening 
day  of  the  Holy  Year  of  Mercy.  A human 
struggle  is  underway  in  our  world  that 
surely  calls  us  to  respond  with  mercy, 
namely  the  struggle  of  refugees  and  other 
displaced  persons. 

Migration  has,  of  course,  been  occur- 
ring throughout  human  history.  But 
in  recent  decades  it  has  increased  dra- 
matically. In  2013,  according  to  a United 
Nations  estimate,  the  number  of  people 
"living  in  a country  or  area  other  than  the 
one  in  which  they  were  born”  reached 
232  million,  up  from  154  million  in  1990 
and  from  76  million  in  1960.  Many  of 
these  migrants  flee  war  or  conflict,  in 
places  such  as  Syria,  South  Sudan,  and 
Afghanistan.  The  UN  High  Commissioner 


for  Refugees  has  reported  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  displaced  by  war,  intrastate 
strife,  and  human  rights  violations  reached 
59.5  million  at  the  end  of  2014 — that’s 
an  8.3  million  increase  over  the  previ- 
ous year — and  has  projected  the  number 
will  surpass  61  million  in  2016.  This 
was  the  highest  increase  in  the  number 
of  displaced  persons  ever  recorded  for  a 
single  year.  These  people  had  no  choice 
about  moving.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  for 
example,  from  1998  to  2007  there  were 
more  than  five  million  deaths  due  to  ethnic 
conflict,  armed  rebellion,  and  the  resulting 
disease  and  malnutrition;  the  UN  reported 
an  additional  5.7  million  Congolese  in 
grave  need  in  2015. 

What  can  we  say  about  our  responsi- 


Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (1879),  Luc  Olivier  Mersor’s  depiction  of  the  Holy  Family  during  their  escape  from  King  Herod's  rule. 


photograph:  © Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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bilities  in  the  face  of  this  suffering?  We 
surely  have  special  duties  to  our  fellow 
U.S.  citizens,  just  as  we  do  to  members 
of  our  own  families.  But  these  national 
duties  do  not  negate  our  obligations  to 
all  our  neighbors,  both  those  nearby  and 
those  at  greater  distances.  When  people 
are  in  severe  need,  we  should  recognize, 
as  Christopher  Hale  wrote  in  his  Time 
magazine  account  of  a Catholic  Mass 


From  the  Church  in  the 


celebrated  on  the  U.S.-Mexican  border, 
that  “In  Jesus  Christ,  there  are  no  bor- 
ders.” This  stance  has  biblical  roots.  In  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  infant  Jesus  was 
driven  from  home  with  Mary  and  Joseph. 
King  Herod  sought  to  destroy  the  new- 
born child  because  he  saw  Jesus  as  a threat 
to  his  regime.  The  1953  International 
Refugee  Convention  defines  a refugee  as 
a person  who  has  fled  across  an  interna- 
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tional  border  because  of  fear  of  persecu- 
tion. So,  to  be  anachronistic,  we  can  say 
that  Jesus  was  a refugee  as  defined  by  con- 
temporary international  law.  Jesus  also 
teaches  that  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  one’s 
salvation  or  damnation  will  be  determined 
by  whether  one  has  welcomed  the  hungry, 
the  thirsty,  and — most  relevant  here — the 
stranger  (Matthew  25:40).  Jesus’s  inclu- 
sive teachings  echo  the  book  of  Genesis’s 
affirmation  that  all  persons  have  been 
created  in  the  image  of  God  and  are  thus 
brothers  and  sisters  in  a single  human 
family. 

Pope  Francis’s  repeated  stress  on 
mercy  as  a central  aspect  of  the  Christian 
vocation  also  sheds  light  on  how  we 
should  respond  to  refugees.  Mercy  is  love 
extended  to  those  who  are  suffering.  It 
is  another  word  for  compassion.  In  the 
New  Testament,  Jesus  holds  up  as  the 
prime  example  of  compassionate  love  of 
neighbor  the  Good  Samaritan,  who  stops 
to  aid  a Jew  assaulted  and  left  for  dead  on 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  Jews 
and  Samaritans  were  more  enemies  than 
friends.  But  compassion — mercy — breaks 
the  boundaries  of  religious  and  national 
difference. 

When  Ignatius  Loyola  founded  the 
Jesuits  he  wrote  that  the  Jesuit  order’s 
activities  should  be  directed  “according  to 
what  will  seem  expedient  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  common  good.”  The  phrase 
“the  more  universal  good”  appears  many 
times  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Jesuit 
order  as  the  criterion  for  Jesuit  decisions 
about  what  is  required  for  the  fuller  ser- 
vice of  God,  humanity,  and  the  Church. 

In  Ignatius’s  words,  “the  more  universal 
the  good  is,  the  more  it  is  divine.”  The 
more  one’s  love  reaches  across  borders, 
the  more  it  is  like  God’s  love  for  all  men 
and  women.  ■ 

David  Hollenbach,  SJ,  holds  the  University 
Chair  in  Human  Rights  and  International 
Justice  at  Boston  College,  and  he  serves  as 
the  director  of  the  University's  Center  for 
Human  Rights  and  International  Justice.  His 
essay  is  drawn  and  adapted  from  a talk  he 
gave  at  Georgetown  University  on  December 
8,  2015. 


The  Treasure  of  Hispanic  Catholicism 
February  11  | Discussion 

Panelists:  Hosffman  Ospino,  assistant  professor  of  Hispanic  ministry  and  reli- 
gious education,  School  of  Theology  and  Ministry;  Marilu  Del  Toro,  master's  stu- 
dent in  theology  and  ministry 

Location/Time:  Cadigan  Center  Atrium,  Brighton  Campus,  6:00  p.m. 

Cosponsor:  School  of  Theology  and  Ministry 

To  Set  the  Captives  Free 
February  24  | Lecture 

Presenter:  Maria  Theresa  Davila,  associate  professor  of  Christian  ethics,  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School 

Location/Time:  Murray  Function  Room,  Yawkey  Center,  5:30  p.m. 

Evangelization  in  Latino/a  Culture:  Can  Pope  Francis  Help? 

March  24  | Lecture 

Presenter:  Rafael  Luciani,  fellow,  Office  of  the  President 
Location/Time:  Gasson  Hall  100,  5:00  p.m. 

The  Latin  American  Intellectual  Roots  of  Pope  Francis's  Pontificate 
April  4 | Lecture 

Presenter:  Carlo  Maria  Galli,  STD,  director  of  doctoral  studies  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  Argentina 

Location/Time:  Cadigan  Center  Atrium,  Brighton  Campus,  6:00  p.m. 

Cosponsor:  School  of  Theology  and  Ministry 

Latinos  Shaping  U.S.  Catholicism 
April  5 | Luncheon 

Presenter:  Allan  Figueroa  Deck,  SJ,  Distinguished  Scholar  in  Pastoral  Theology 
and  Latino  Studies  at  Loyola  Marymount  University,  Los  Angeles 
Location/Time:  McGuinn  334,  12  p.m.  (space  limited,  registration  required) 
Cosponsors:  School  of  Theology  and  Ministry  and  Latinos  (a)  BC 

The  Challenge  of  Interreligious  Dialogue  in  the  Age  of  Laudato  Si 
April  7 | The  Brien  O'Brien  and  Mary  Hasten  Lecture 

Presenter:  Mary  Evelyn  Tucker,  senior  lecturer  and  senior  research  scholar  in  reli- 
gion and  ecology  at  Yale  University 

Location/Time:  Heights  Room,  Corcoran  Commons,  5:00  p.m. 

Cosponsors:  Theology  department  and  School  of  Theology  and  Ministry 


For  more  information,  please  visit  bc.edu/church21  or  email  church21@bc.edu. 


A video  of  Fr.  Hollenbach's  complete 
talk  may  be  viewed  via  Full  Story  at 
bc.edu/bcm. 
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Reflecting  an  international  resurgence  of  traditional  craftsmanship  in  reaction  to 
mass  production,  Irish  designers  and  artisans  from  the  1880s  through  the  1920s 
abandoned  popular  nationalist  motifs  such  as  shamrocks  and  wolfhounds  and  drew 
much  of  their  inspiration  from  rediscovered  medieval  Christian  art.  This  influence  is 
seen  in  many  of  the  166  pieces— including  wall  hangings,  furniture,  pottery,  jewelry, 
and  stained  glass— on  display  in  the  museum's  current  exhibition,  The  Arts  and  Crafts 
Movement:  Making  it  Irish.  Anne  Bourke,  a teacher  at  the  Ahane  Wood-Carving 
Class  in  Limerick  (one  of  many  rural  art  schools  started  in  the  period),  is  credited 
with  this  carved-walnut  log  carrier  from  the  1890s  (approximately  19  inches  longx 
15  wide  x 17  tall).  The  exhibition  runs  through  June  5. 


photograph:  © National  Museum  of  Ireland 
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Page  One  of  the  original  notes:  The  overlying  slip  of  paper,  cut  short  here,  was  found  pasted  to  it. 


MADISON’S  EDITS 

By  Mary  Sarah  Bilder 

How  the  fullest  account  of  the  1787  Convention  shifted  over  half  a century 


James  madison’s  record  of  the  constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1787  is  the 
single  most  important  source  of  what  is  known  of  the  Convention. 
Politicians,  judges,  and  scholars  rely  on  the  record,  which  was 
printed  posthumously  in  1840  (as  James  Madison’s  Notes  of  Debates 
in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787).  The  Library  of  Congress  classi- 
fies the  manuscript  as  a “Top  Treasure”  among  the  written  docu- 
ments it  holds  “in  trust  for  the  American  people.” 
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Twelve  states — the  exception  being  Rhode  Island — sent  a total 
of  55  delegates  to  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1787,  to  draft  the 
document  we  refer  to  as  the  Constitution.  The  assumption  among 
the  attendees  seemed  to  be  that  the  proceedings  would  be  closed, 
but  that  delegates  could  continue  to  communicate  with  trusted 
correspondents — the  same  casual  confidentiality  that  was  then 
the  practice  of  Congress.  But  the  Convention  closed  its  doors  and, 
to  some  surprise,  issued  a rule  that  “nothing  spoken  in  the  House 

manuscript:  Library  of  Congress,  Manuscript  Division,  James  Madison  Papers 


be  . . . communicated  without  leave.”  Most  members  seem  to  have 
understood  this  ban  to  be  in  effect  only  until  the  Convention’s 
conclusion. 

An  official  record  of  the  Convention  was  kept — by  its  secretary, 
William  Jackson  of  Virginia.  And  notes  survive  from  more  than  10 
other  delegates.  But  Madison’s  Notes  are  the  only  ones  that  cover 
every  day  of  the  Convention,  beginning  on  May  14  and  ending  on 
September  17,  1787.  No  other  notes  are  as  long.  The  manuscript 
comprises  136  and  a half  sheets  of  paper,  folded  in  half  with  four 
pages  of  writing — more  than  500  pages.  And  no  other  notes  depict 
the  Convention  as  Madison’s  Notes  do:  as  a political  drama,  with 
compelling  characters,  lengthy  discourses  on  political  theories, 
crushing  disappointments,  and  seemingly  miraculous  successes. 

As  a reliable  source,  however,  Madison’s  Notes  are  a problem: 
They  were  revised.  In  the  initial  1840  edition,  the  editor  included 
a letter  from  Dolley  Madison  explaining  that  Madison  had  “them 
transcribed  and  revised  by  himself.”  The  printing  included  a 
reproduction  of  a partial  page  showing  a few  revisions.  In  the 
1890s,  the  federal  government  published  a lengthy  transcript 
with  a number  of  revisions  set  in  a small-type  font.  And  in  1911, 
the  influential  publication  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787  also  included  selected  revisions  in  footnotes.  After  discover- 
ing Madison’s  copy  of  the  official  journal  of  the  Convention,  Yale 
professors  Roy  Keller  and  George  Pierson  declared  in  1930  that 
“the  Debates  were  pretty  extensively  revised  within  a few  years 
after  the  Convention  closed.” 

Scholars  have  shied  away  from  exploring  the  significance  of  the 
revisions.  Their  reluctance  may  arise  from  an  anxiety  about  being 
perceived  to  accuse  James  Madison  of  manipulating  the  Notes.  But 
the  revisions  do  not  detract  from  the  manuscript’s  significance; 
they  enhance  it.  The  story  of  Madison’s  composition  of  the  Notes 
emphasizes  his  inability — and  that  of  his  fellow  delegates — to 
perceive  the  extraordinary  document  that  the  Constitution  would 
become.  Tracing  Madison’s  decade-long  composition  of  the  Notes 
guides  us  back  to  a moment  when  the  substance  and  fate  of  the 
Constitution  remained  uncertain. 

Madison  did  not  take  his  notes  because  he  wanted  to  record  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  that  wrote  the  Constitution.  He 
didn’t  know  they  were  going  to  write  the  Constitution.  The  del- 
egates were  writing  a constitution  a decade  after  an  earlier  effort 
at  a constitutional  document,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  had 
been  drafted.  Madison  knew  that  the  meeting  was  important — he 
wanted  to  keep  notes — but  he  was  not  taking  notes  in  the  summer 
of  1787  in  anticipation  that  they  would  be  read  225  years  later  as 
the  founding  narrative  of  our  Constitution.  One  purpose  of  his- 
tory is  to  remind  us  that  those  who  came  before  could  not  see  the 
future.  Historian  Bernard  Bailyn  has  written  that  what  “impresses” 
the  historian  “are  the  latent  limitations  within  which  everyone 
involved  was  obliged  to  act;  the  inescapable  boundaries  of  action; 
the  blindness  of  the  actors.”  Madison’s  Notes  recorded  one  man’s 
view  of  the  writing  of  a document,  even  as  the  politics  and  process 
of  its  drafting  deferred  comprehension  of  it  as  a unified  text.  His 
Notes,  in  the  form  they  existed  in  the  summer  of  1 787,  reveal  this 
indeterminacy. 

Madison  took  his  Notes  first  for  himself.  They  belonged  ini- 
tially to  a genre  of  legislative  diaries,  kept  by  political  figures  in  the 


era  before  official  reporters  and  recorders  maintained  accounts  of 
the  speeches  and  the  strategies  of  legislative  proceedings.  Madison 
kept  such  notes  when  he  served  in  Congress  in  the  early  1780s. 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  read  those  and  praised  them.  During  the 
summer  of  1 787,  Madison  wrote  to  Jefferson,  in  Paris  since  1 7 84, 
saying  that  he  was  taking  lengthy  notes.  He  began  composing  the 
Notes  with  the  awareness  that  Jefferson  would  be  a likely  reader. 
Indeed,  only  with  Jefferson’s  impending  return  to  the  United 
States  in  1789  did  Madison  express  a need  to  complete  them. 

The  Notes  were  not  originally  an  attempt  at  an  objective  record. 
In  1905,  the  reporter  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Frederic  Irland,  speculated  that  Madison  copied  “no  more  than 
one- 10th  of  all  that  was  said.”  And,  as  historian  James  Hutson 
notes,  “Madison  could  not  speak  and  record  at  the  same  time.” 
Madison  only  occasionally  prepared  outlines  before  giving  his 
own  speeches;  he  did  not  speak  from  a text.  The  Notes  created  a 
record  of  what  he  stated  in  the  Convention.  As  historian  Richard 
Beeman  appropriately  observes,  “Madison’s  diligence  was  in  some 
measure  self-serving.”  His  record  of  his  own  speeches  inevitably 
diverged  from  the  versions  that  others  heard,  and  so,  at  times,  did 
the  comments  he  recorded  of  others.  The  attribution  he  eventually 
chose  for  the  Notes  stated  they  were  by  James  Madison,  a member. 
Madison  was  always  a participant. 

As  he  continued  his  entries,  the  pages  reflected  different  dis- 
tances. In  some  instances,  Madison  wrote  a few  hours  after  the 
event;  for  other  entries,  it  was  days;  and  in  some  places,  it  was 
years.  After  the  first  weeks,  Madison  composed  the  Notes  by 
rewriting  and  revising  rough  notes  taken  in  his  personal  style  of 
abbreviation.  How  much  of  substance  did  he  alter  even  in  his  initial 
version?  How  much  did  he  omit  of  what  he  or  others  said?  Did  he 
shift  or  shade  meanings?  Did  he  change  motivations  and  reasons? 
I have  come  to  believe  that  Madison  understood  his  revisions  as 
repeated  efforts  to  create  a record — his  record — of  what  he  saw 
as  significant  in  the  Convention.  Yet  each  revision  increased  the 
distance  between  the  Notes  and  actual  events. 

Madison  revised  the  manuscript  far  more  extensively  than 
has  been  realized.  Evidence  suggests  that  he  wrote  most  of  the 
first  two-thirds  over  the  summer  of  1787;  however,  he  did  not 
finish  writing  until  sometime  after  the  fall  of  1789,  when  the 
Constitution  had  already  been  ratified  and  amendments  (later 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights)  proposed.  Eventually,  he  completed 
the  post- August  21  section  and  substituted  a small  number  of  new 
sheets  containing  his  own  speeches.  August  2 1 had  seen  a lengthy 
debate  over  slavery,  and  on  Wednesday  the  22nd  Madison  was 
named  to  the  important  committee  addressing  the  topic.  That 
week,  he  also  became  sick.  Soon  he  was  serving  on  the  Committee 
on  Postponed  Matters,  and  on  the  Final  Draft  Committee,  as  well, 
and  had  little  time  to  write  up  whatever  rough  notes  he  took.  The 
manuscript  was  likely  complete  by  the  time  Jefferson  became  vice 
president  in  1797. 

THE  NOTES  AND  THEIR  REVISIONS  REVEAL  MADISON’S 
shifting  understandings,  and  raise  questions  about  the  traditional 
narrative  of  the  Convention.  To  what  degree  did  the  small  states 
care  about  state  sovereignty?  The  Notes  indicate  more  concern 
about  large- state  political  dominance  than  an  ideology  of  state  sov- 
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A scene  from  the  Constitutional  Convention,  painted  circa  1856  by  Junius  Brutus  Stearns.  Madison  is  seated  fourth  from  left,  paper  on  lap. 


ereignty.  Were  the  particular  compromises  reached  over  slavery 
inevitable?  Tire  Notes  suggest  Madison’s  troubling  role  in  creating 
the  dynamic  that  permitted  slavery’s  constitutional  protection. 
Madison’s  original  Notes  and  his  revisions  reopen  many  debates 
in  constitutional  history.  They  deserve  their  place  as  a foundational 
text — once  we  appreciate  that  they  are  both  text  and  artifact. 

A biography  of  the  Notes  is  inevitably  a biography  of  their 
writer.  The  process  of  reconstructing  the  original  Notes  intro- 
duced me  to  a James  Madison  slightly  different  from  the  moderate, 
unemotional  man  often  depicted.  In  the  original  Notes,  particular 
adjectives,  brief  characterizations,  even  the  rhythm  of  composition 
made  Madison  appear  on  occasion  catty,  aggravated,  frustrated, 
annoyed,  or  furious.  (A  description  of  one  delegate’s  speech,  for 
instance,  originally  ended  with  the  comment,  “This  was  the  sub- 
stance of  a very  long  speech.”)  Madison’s  revisions,  by  altering 
or  excising  such  words  and  comments,  obscured  this  aspect  of 
the  Notes.  Read  as  a legislative  diary,  the  Notes  illuminate  a pri- 
vate side  of  his  personality  at  the  Convention;  read  as  the  revised 
Debates,  they  affirm  a public  persona  of  dispassionate,  analytical 
demeanor.  Madison’s  understanding  of  himself  was  itself  an  intel- 
lectual and  literary  construction. 

The  biography  of  the  Notes  intersects  also  with  Madison’s  intel- 
lectual exploration  of  American  federalism.  The  founding  genera- 
tion sought  to  reconcile  practical  politics  that  favored  republican 
government  with  theoretical  and  historical  understandings  about 
the  struggles  faced  by  such  a government.  In  an  era  in  which 
prominent  political  thinkers  suggested  that  only  a small  republic 
could  prosper,  Madison  became  identified  with  the  prediction 


that  an  extensive  American  republic  would  thrive.  Indeed,  in 
modern  political  science  and  law,  Madison  is  almost  synonymous 
with  the  idea  that  the  large  size  of  the  republic  cures  majoritarian 
government’s  inherent  tendency  to  empower  certain  interests  and 
oppress  other,  legitimate  minority  interests.  Although  this  idea 
appears  in  Federalist  10,  an  essay  written  during  the  ratification 
debates  over  the  Constitution,  its  origins  often  have  been  traced 
to  notes  that  Madison  made  before  the  Convention  and  to  his 
June  6 Convention  speech  (the  original  entry  of  which  is  missing, 
eventually  replaced  by  Madison  with  two  new  sheets).  Having 
reconstructed  the  original  Notes,  I now  believe  that  Madison  did 
not  have  this  idea  clearly  delineated  prior  to  the  Convention  and 
that  the  process  of  writing  down  his  speeches  and  recording  other 
speakers  was  essential  to  its  development.  In  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1787,  Madison  seems  to  have  wanted  a specific  structural 
solution  to  the  danger  of  majority  rule,  rather  than  to  have  asserted 
that  the  problem  would  not  arise.  Tater  revisions  to  the  Notes 
made  it  appear  as  if  Madison  arrived  at  the  Convention  with  the 
idea  fully  formed.  This  may  help  explain  the  puzzling  observa- 
tion of  certain  scholars  that  Madison’s  supposedly  famous  theory 
seemed  to  have  little  influence  at  the  Convention. 

THE  ARC  OF  THE  NOTES  SPANS  NEARLY  A HALF  CENTURY. 

In  1787,  Madison  started  the  Notes  as  a 36-year-old  Virginian  with 
passionate  commitments  to  reconfigure  the  power  of  the  state 
legislatures  in  order  to  establish  a functional  national  government. 
He  had  no  certain  income  or  profession;  the  health  of  both  parents 
stood  between  him  and  the  inheritance  of  a plantation,  Montpelier. 
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He  was  unmarried.  He  tended  to  become  sick.  Unlike  Jefferson, 
he  was  not  an  antiquarian  or  collector.  More  than  anything,  he 
loved  politics.  The  Revolution  had  ended  officially  only  four  years 
earlier,  and  the  first  effort  at  writing  a constitution,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  (which  held  sway  from  March  1,  1781),  had  proved 
a moderate  disaster.  Washington  and  Franklin  had  established 
their  fame;  for  Madison,  reputation  proved  elusive.  He  struggled 
with  a desire  for  credit,  an  often-unacknowledged  jealousy  of 
others,  and  a preference  for  results.  As  a delegate  from  the  most 
populous  state  (Virginia  claimed  nearly  750,000  inhabitants,  more 
than  a third  of  them  enslaved),  Madison  perceived  himself  respon- 
sible in  large  part  for  the  effort  to  alter  the  Articles.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  Convention,  he  was  dismayed,  particularly  by  the  apparent 
remaining  power  of  the  state  legislatures.  As  historian  Pauline 
Maier  notes,  Madison  left  Philadelphia  “pessimistic”  and  “not 
altogether  happy”  with  the  result — uncertain  of  the  Convention’s 
success  and  anxious  about  ratification. 

In  1836 — the  year  he  died — Madison  at  age  85  had  outlived  all 
other  Convention  members.  He  was,  as  historian  Drew  McCoy 
aptly  termed  hint,  the  “Last  of  the  Fathers.”  He  had  authored  vari- 
ous essays  of  the  Federalist  Papers — although  precisely  which  ones 
was  in  dispute.  He  had  introduced  the  amendments  that  we  know 
as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  During  the  1790s,  a group  of  one-time  allies 
(if  not  quite  friends)  had  divided,  as  Madison  and  Jefferson  on  one 
side  and  Hamilton  and  Adams  on  the  other  came  to  believe  that 


their  rivals’  success  would  destroy  the  republic.  Madison  joined 
Jefferson  in  the  creation  of  a powerful  opposition  Republican 
party.  He  served  as  secretary  of  state  and  eventually  president 
(1809-17).  He  guided  the  nation  through  another  war  with  Great 
Britain.  He  stood  on  both  sides  of  certain  issues  (the  national  bank 
and  states’  rights);  and  increasingly  he  found  himself  at  odds  with 
young  southern  politicians. 

For  years  he  had  fielded  requests  for  accounts  and  explanations 
of  the  Convention  and  the  document  it  produced.  He  had  carefully 
prepared  his  papers.  Yet  Madison  could  not  bring  himself  to  pub- 
lish his  Notes  in  his  lifetime.  He  mulled  posthumous  publication  or 
a publication  “delayed  till  the  Constitution  should  be  well  settled 
by  practice.”  And  in  the  mid- 1830s,  he  once  again  revised  his 
depiction  of  the  Convention,  arguing  for  a renewed  appreciation 
for  former  opponents,  even  casting  doubt  on  his  writings  during 
the  1790s,  concluding  that  they  had  been  “too  often  tinged  with 
the  party  spirit  of  the  times.”  ■ 

Mary  Sarah  Bilder  is  a professor  of  law  and  the  Michael  and  Helen  Lee 
Distinguished  Scholar  at  Boston  College  Law  School.  She  is  the  author 
of  The  Transatlantic  Constitution:  Colonial  Legal  Culture  and  the  Empire 
(2004).  Her  essay  is  drawn  and  adapted  by  permission  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press  from  her  newest  book,  Madison's  Hand:  Revising  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  (copyright  © 2015  by  the  president  and  fellows 
of  Harvard  College,  all  rights  reserved).  The  book  may  be  ordered  at  a 
discount  from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore  via  bc.edu/bcm. 
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Music  for  the  next  generation 


m 

HE  OFFICE  OF  STUDENT  INVOLVEMENT  RECOGNIZED 
_l_  14  new  undergraduate  organizations  during  the  course 
of  2015,  raising  to  298  the  number  that  are  eligible  for 
University  funding  and  other  support.  Among  the  newly 
minted  groups  were  the  Student  Business  Consortium; 
the  Public  Health  Club;  Ready,  Set,  PUNCHLINE!; 
and  Avid  Listeners  of  Boston  College.  ALBC, 
which  was  certified  in  spring  20 1 5 , is  dedicated  to 
listening  to  all  types  of  music.  At  weekly  gather- 
ings in  a Carney  Hall  meeting  room,  the  1 7 mem- 
bers offer  up  songs  in  response  to  a particular 
question  or  theme  proposed  by  the  group's  leaders. 

The  topic  for  the  November  5 meeting  was  “music  that  makes 
you  want  to  punch  a wall."  An  earlier  session  showcased  note- 
worthy transitions  within  songs  and  albums.  For  its  November  12 
gathering,  the  club  asked  members,  “What  song  would  you  play 
your  child?”  Sam  Morales  ’17,  the  club’s  treasurer,  posting  on  the 
ALBC  blog,  reported  that  “from  trap  rap  to  cool  jazz  to  lo-fi  indie, 
we  came  up  with  a dope  selection.” 

The  list:  "Ounces"  (trap  rap)  by  Migos,  from  the  album  No  Label 


II,  2014;  "Ergo  Space  Pig"  (lo-fi  indie  rock)  by  Guided  by  Voices, 
from  Propeller,  1992;  "Everybody  Wants  to  Rule  the  World" 

(new  wave/synth  pop)  by  Tears  for  Fears,  from  Songs  from 
theBig  Chair,  1985;  "Sunshine  of  Your  Love"  (Latin rock) 
Carlos  Santana  and  Rob  Thomas  cover  Cream’s  1967 
song,  from  Guitar  Heaven:  The  Greatest  Guitar  Classics  of  All 
Time,  2010;  “I  Hold  Dominion"  (symphonic/pro- 
gressive metal)  by  Xerath,  from  III,  2014;  “Hippie 
Babysitter"  (progressive  rock)  by  Papadosio,  from 
Observations,  2009;  "Take  Five"  (cool  jazz)  by  Dave 
Brubeck  Quartet,  from  Time  Out,  1959;  “Ants  of 
the  Sky"  (progressive  metal)  by  Between  the  Buried 
and  Me,  from  Colors,  2007;  “Rock  With  You"  (pop)  by  Michael 
Jackson,  from  Off  the  Wall,  1979;  "Age  of  Consent"  (post-punk/ 
new  wave)  by  New  Order,  from  Power,  Corruption  & Lies,  1983; 
“Hide  and  Seek"  (art  pop)  by  Imogen  Heap,  from  Speak  for 
Yourself,  2005;  "Wonderful  Slippery  Thing"  (jazz  fusion/instru- 
mental rock/progressive  rock)  by  Guthrie  Govan,  from  Erotic 
Cakes,  2006;  “The  Spirit  of  Radio"  (progressive  rock)  by  Rush, 
from  Permanent  Waves,  1980.  ■ 
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1 DO.  I DO 

By  Jeri  Zeder 


The  bigamy  plot  in  the  Victorian  era 


Ten  years  ago,  assistant  professor  of  English  Maia  McAleavey 
re-read  Charlotte  Bronte’s  fane  Eyre  (1847),  in  which  (spoiler 
alert)  Jane,  who  is  about  to  marry  Mr.  Rochester,  learns  he  has  a 
wife.  Then  McAleavey  picked  up  Lady  Audley’s  Secret  (1862), 
a lesser  literary  achievement  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Braddon.  It’s  the 
story  of  Lucy,  whose  soldier-husband  abandons  her  for  Australia. 
Lucy  reinvents  herself  as  a single  woman,  works  as  a govern- 
ess, and  eventually  marries  a wealthy  landowner.  But  the  soldier 
returns,  and  the  bigamy  is  revealed. 

Murder  attempts,  cover-ups,  and  faked 
deaths  ensue. 

McAleavey  soon  was  hunting  for 
other  British,  Victorian-era  novels  fea- 
turing what  she  would  eventually  term 
“the  bigamy  plot.”  Over  the  course 
of  10  years,  she  unearthed  more  than 
270  of  them — written  by  enduring 
authors  and  long-forgotten  ones — 
published  between  1837  and  1901. 

They  are  listed  in  the  appendix  of  her 
new  book,  The  Bigamy  Plot:  Sensation 
and  Convention  in  the  Victorian  Novel 
(2015).  Some — for  example,  Charles 
Dickens’s  David  Copperfield  (1850), 

George  Eliot’s  Middlemarch  (1872), 
and  Thomas  Hardy’s  Jude  the  Obscure 
(1895) — are  currently  available  from 
mainstream  publishers  such  as  Oxford 
and  Penguin.  The  rest — with  titles 
including  Not  Dead  Yet  ( 1 864),  A Fool’s 
Paradise  (1870),  and  Without  Love  or 
License  (1890) — survive  as  rare  19th- 
century  editions,  which  McAleavey 
discovered  through  decidedly  21st-century  means:  by  entering  the 
search  term  “bigam”  into  an  online  database  of  19th-century  news- 
papers. The  search  returned  thousands  of  book  reviews.  When  it 
was  determined  that  a review  focused  on  a bigamy  plot,  McAleavey 
would  examine  the  book,  whether  digitized  in  Google  Books  or 
shelved  at  the  British  Library. 

Not  all  the  books  she  examined  involve  literal  bigamy.  Both 
David  Copperfield  and  Middlemarch  explore  uncomfortable  themes 
involving  remarriage:  For  instance,  when  a spouse  dies  and  remar- 
riage occurs,  with  whom  does  one  share  eternity?  The  solution 
in  David  Copperfield , McAleavey  says,  is  “angelic  bigamy”:  Near 
death,  Dora  blesses  husband  David’s  future  marriage  to  Agnes  and 
imphes  that  the  three  will  share  a heavenly  union.  In  Middlemarch, 
Casaubon  tries  to  thwart  the  marriage  of  his  wife,  Dorothea,  to  his 
cousin  Will  from  beyond  the  grave,  maintaining  his  hold  on  her 


future  through  his  last  will  and  testament.  Says  Dorothea  of  her 
first  marriage,  it  “stays  with  us  like  a murder.” 

At  least  three  events  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  bigamy  plot, 
in  McAleavey’s  view.  First  was  the  passage  of  Lord  Hardwicke’s 
Marriage  Act  of  1753 — an  effort  to  standardize  England’s  civil 
and  religious  marriage  laws.  Hardwicke’s  Act  made  bigamy  (which 
was  a common  solution  for  those  who  could  not  afford  the  cost  of 
an  official  divorce)  “much  more  punishable,”  says  McAleavey,  and 
drew  new  attention  to  the  practice. 

Then,  in  1857,  the  Matrimonial 
Causes  Act  separated  the  divorce-grant- 
ing authority  from  Parliament,  to  whom 
mainly  the  wealthy  and  well-connected 
could  appeal,  and  transferred  the  power 
to  judges,  making  divorce  available  to 
the  middle  class.  The  resulting  rise  in 
divorce  rates  brought  troubling  cultural 
questions  too  (for  instance,  was  remar- 
riage after  civil  divorce  bigamous  from 
a religious  standpoint?),  questions  that 
fiction  could  test. 

Finally,  a real-life  drama — the 
Yelverton  bigamy  trial  of  1861  and  its 
retrial  in  1864 — saturated  newspapers 
and  caught  the  public’s  imagination: 
Major  William  Charles  Yelverton  had 
romanced  a 19-year-old  woman  fresh 
out  of  convent  school  and  secretly  mar- 
ried her  twice — in  Scotland  (in  a cere- 
mony she  later  doubted),  and  in  Ireland 
(in  a Catholic  ceremony  that  presented 
its  own  legal  issues) — before  he  pub- 
licly wedded  a wealthy  widow.  The 
young  woman  clung  to  the  title  “The  Honorable  Mrs.  Yelverton” 
despite  the  trials’  outcomes  and  wrote  what  McAleavey  describes 
as  “a  thinly  fictionalized”  novel,  Martyrs  to  Circumstance,  in  1861. 
Lady  Audley’s  Secret,  considered  by  reviewers  of  the  day  to  be  the 
watershed  work  of  the  bigamy  genre,  began  seriahzation  that  year. 

The  bigamy  plot  waned  with  the  1 9th  century,  as  divorce  grew 
commonplace.  It  appears  not  to  have  extended  across  the  Atlantic, 
where  adultery  novels  like  The  Scarlet  Letter  “featurejd]  promi- 
nently,” writes  McAleavey.  Some  critics  speculate,  she  says,  that 
the  British,  with  their  attachment  to  propriety,  were  more  squea- 
mish about  adultery  than  about  overlapping  marriages.  As  one 
reviewer  of  the  period  noted,  bigamy  “goes  against  the  Seventh 
Commandment,”  but  “in  a legitimate  sort  of  way.” 

Looking  ahead,  McAleavey  is  putting  the  bigamy  plot  aside. 
“My  next  project,”  she  says,  “is  about  plotlessness.”  ■ 


V SUm, 
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Bastianich,  in  New  York  City's  Eataly. 


Moveable 

feast 

By  Thomas  Cooper 
Restaurateur  Joe  Bastianich  '89 


At  lunchtime  on  a Monday  in  mid-fall,  Joe 
Bastianich  sat  at  the  middle  of  a long  oak 
table  in  Lupa,  a Greenwich  Village  trat- 
toria owned  by  the  Batali  and  Bastianich 
Hospitality  Group  (BBHG),  of  which  he 
is  a partner.  Arched  brick  portals  evoked  a 
vineyard  cellar.  Bastianich,  who  is  6’1”  and 
fit,  wore  jeans,  a gray  cashmere  sweater, 
and  a ball  cap.  Joining  him  were  12  som- 
meliers— men  and  women  in  their  twenties 
and  thirties,  their  attire  casual,  crisp — all 
from  BBHG  restaurants.  Bastianich  had 
brought  along  a bottle  of  2015  olive  oil, 
which  he  shared  as  the  group  passed  plates 
of  antipasti  and  sampled  a 2007  Bastianich 
Vespa  Bianco.  The  shoptalk  ranged  from 
overlooked  qualities  of  Montalcino  wines 
to  diners’  fear  of  sommeliers.  Bastianich 
asked  the  table  what  trends  they  were 
seeing.  One  of  the  “somms”  reported 
that  wine  drinkers  are  becoming  “more 
adventurous,  choosing  wines  from  specific 
places,  and  being  less  driven  by  the  critics.” 

Lupa  is  one  of  30  Itahan-inspired 
restaurants  in  the  United  States  and  Asia 
owned  by  BBHG — “from  pizza  joints,” 
Bastianich  says,  “to  Del  Posto”  (which 
garnered  four  stars  in  the  New  York  Times). 
The  partnership  also  includes  chef  Mario 
Batali  and  Bastianich’s  mother,  Lidia,  TV 
chef  and  cookbook  author.  (With  two 


other  groups,  the  three  have  the  North 
and  South  American  rights  to  the  popular 
Italian  marketplace  Eataly,  now  launched 
in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Sao  Paulo.) 
“I’m  not  a chef,”  Bastianich  says.  “I  bring 
a . . . front-of-the-house,  business  per- 
spective.” He  has  been  around  the  busi- 
ness since  birth.  His  parents,  immigrants 
from  northeastern  Italy,  ran  a “red  sauce 
joint”  in  Queens,  and  from  an  early  age 
Bastianich  worked  the  garbage  detail, 
bussed  tables,  and  absorbed  the  econom- 
ics, as  described  in  his  2012  memoir, 
Restaurant  Man.  He  majored  in  political 
science  and  philosophy  in  college,  and 
spent  two  years  on  Wall  Street,  before 
heading  to  Italy  to  work  in  restaurants  and 
vineyards.  In  1993,  with  a loan  from  his 
grandmother,  and  his  mother  as  partner, 
he  opened  Becco,  just  off  Times  Square. 

Lately,  Bastianich,  who  fives  in  Man- 
hattan with  his  wife  and  three  teenage 
children,  has  taken  to  describing  his  pro- 
fession as  “the  restaurant  and  TV  busi- 
ness.” He  has  been  a judge  on  MasterChef 
(2010-14)  and  MasterChef  Junior  (2013- 
14),  and  on  MasterChej  Italia  (since  201 1) 
and  Restaurant  Startup  (since  2014). 

Upcoming:  an  Eataly  for  Boston  and 
a restaurant,  La  Sirena,  in  Manhattan’s 
Maritime  Hotel. 


photograph:  Lee  Pellegrini 
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